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The Hosiery Industry 
Tackles New Problems 


See Page 37 





“SMOOTH 
AS 
STILL WATER” 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Providing all the beauty of costly printing papers at the price of ordinary paper! 


* 
Jeufect 
Levelcoal Paper 
Made super- smooth by new, 


exclusive coating processes. For 
high-quality printing. 


ry 
Ki mfect , 
Levelcoal Saper 
Companion to Trufect at lower 
cost. For use where quality re- 


mains a factor, but less exacting 
printed results demanded. 


M ulti fect vs 
Levelecat Paper 
Where economy counts in volume 


printing, this grade does a 
splendid job. 


"TRADE MARK 


By using Leretcoat™ papers you give 
printed pieces a real chance to do a 
selling job. Levedcoad is manufactured 
by new, exclusive coating processes 
which make the printing surfaces super- 
smooth — put snap and contrast into 
halftones... bring out vitality in colors 
..make type appear sharper and more 
defined. Levedcoat users praise the 
fine printing results obtained. 

But more! Levetcoat papers pro- 
vide all the beauty of costly printing 
papers at the price of ordinary paper. 
Advertisers who have been paying a 
premium price for superior printing 
results can now achieve important 


savings, without sacrificing quality, 
specifying Levedcoat papers. 

Also, in cases where a small pr 
ing budget has limited you to not 
good appearing catalogs, circulars : 
brochures, you now can step-up 
Levelcoat quality paper at little 
any, extra cost. 


Seeing is believing... « 
your printer or paper merchant 1 
for Levelcoat samples. Or w 
Kimberly-Clark for proofs of prin 
results. You'll agree, these new paj 
do most for the money! They 
available through your paper n 
chant. If you prefer, inquire direct 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - NEENAH, WISCONS! \ 


Established 1872 
NEW YORK~122 East 42nd Street 


CHICAGO-8 South Michigan Avenue 


LOS ANGELES—510 West Sixth Street 
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Can Russta Hoty Our? . . . . ~~. Dr. Melchior Palys 


Next Month 


iccest problem for many companies Loyatry—A Two-Way Proposition 

t av y 2 y ay, 

a eee ae rar os oe Waste Savine Recovers $200,000 a Year Russell F. Erwin 
begun working on defense contracts it 
has become necessary to train many 
new employees. Llow one big company 
has carried on an intensive training 
program will be told in full detail and Wanrtrep: Vacant SwIveEL Cuarrs! 

fully illustrated in our October issue. 

It will be an article which you will Do Senroriry Ruuincs Pay? . . .  . Cameron McPherson 
want to read and pass on to many de- 

partment heads. A Crossroaps Mercuant Buiazes New Traits Ruel McDaniel 


Wuart’s Haprenine ro Sauaries? . . .A Dartnell Survey 


Hossy Strore Opens New Fieup ror Reraitinc John Garth 


More Puay ror Betrrer Work ; . . R. E. Peterson 


New techniques, new methods, im- Every Visiror a Booster 

proved ideas for production, time-sav- 

ing plans of all kinds are being de- ANNIVERSARIES As Business BUILDERS _. i . Frank Burke 
veloped in many industries working : : ; : 

on dele conteadtsn Sen Alen Wuere ro Look WHEN You NEED A CONTROLLER 

Murphy, whom readers will remember 
s one of our best contributors, has 
been at work gathering many specific 
nstances to show how companies are 
short-cutting production, saving time, 
nd finding new materials. Put this ar- 
ticle on your MUST reading list for System AND Bustness MANAGEMENT IpEAs 
October. 


Tue Hosiery Inpustry TackLtes New Propiems 
He Founvep a Business on OprorTuNITIES OTHERS NEGLECTED 


Human REwaTIONS IN BuSINEss 


New SystTeMs AnD EQuIPMENT 
We want to thank the Phoenix Ho- 
siery Company and the Holeproof Busiess Tips 
Hosiery Company for furnishing the 
pictures of boarding rooms from New Books ror EXxEcurIveEs 
which our artist worked in preparing 
the cover for this issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, $3.00 a YEAR; SINGLE Copigs, 35 CENTS 
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Cut Costs With 


Dartnell Forms 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLank—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 8! x 11 inches. 


GENERAL AppPLICATION BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 84 x 
11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly, 8! x 11 inches. 

AvuTOMOBILE ExpEeNsE Booxs—dAccordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy to 
jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 

Auto Expense BLanks—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 8! x 11 inches. 
SALESMEN’S REFERENCE Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 8!% x 11 


ae 
DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicago, U.S. A. 











The Pro of Windowless 
Offices 
To the Editor: 


I would like to comment on the brief 
item, “Windowless Offices” which ap- 
peared in the August issue of AMERICAN 
Business in the Trend of Business Sec- 
tion. You are creating some erroneous 
impressions regarding “controlled condi- 
tions” plants and buildings of conven- 
tional design in which certain new ma- 
terials may be used. 

You state, “Architects have it all fig- 
ured out you can save a lot of money” 
by leaving out windows. The reverse is 
true. The reason that a controlled con- 
ditions building is used is not to deny 
workers the opportunity of looking out- 
side. Rather, it is a great privilege to 
be working in a controlled conditions 
plant or office building. Workers in office 
buildings can, as a rule, look outside and 
it might be a good thing to let them 
continue to do so, providing they are not 
interested in physical comfort and better 
lighting—two things that are denied 
them in the average conventional office 
building. 

As far as workers in a manufacturing 
plant are concerned, a good many of 
them are not able to look out and enjoy 
“God’s sunshine and trees.” The reason 
for this is that a large amount of floor 
space is far removed from windows 
through which a workman can see the 
outside and also because of the dirt and 
grime which settle on sawtooth sash, 
monitor sash, and skylights. In fact, in a 
good many plants the workmen would 
not even know it was raining unless 
there would happen to be a cloud burst 





which would make so much noise due t 
thunder and the heavy pattering of th 
rain that it would drown out the noise 
of the operating machinery. Furthermore, 
the lighting curve in the average manu 
facturing plant is like a roller coaster 

As far as comfort is concerned, the 
average factory is a miserable place in 
which to work in the summertime, espe 
cially if there are any operations presen 
which produce heat or moisture. 

The primary reasons for the success of 
the controlled conditions plant, now 
popularly referred to as a “blackout” 
plant, are greater comfort and better 
working conditions for the employees on 
the one hand and greater operating effi 
ciency and lower production costs on the 
other. It is the first fundamentally new 
idea in plant design and plant operation 
since the modern factory came _ into 
existence about a hundred years ago. 

It could also be pointed out that the 
primary function of windows is to admit 
light. If glass block is used in a build 
ing in place of ordinary steel or wood 
sash, the building is not windowless since 
the glass block admits from 50 to 80 per 
cent as much light as clear glass. A little 
known fact is that in the northeastern 
United States there is an average of six 
hours of sunshine every twenty-four 
hours the year around. This may seem in 
credible, but it is an actual fact based 
on official records of the United State: 
Weather Bureau and covers a twent) 
nine-year period.—A. H. Meyer, adver 
tising manager, The Austin Company 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Meyer: We still think you cai 
have controlled conditions without black 
ing out the sunshine. 
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... how much time does your office force lose while 
marching to and fro for drinks of water? An average 
of only 5 minutes lost every day by every employee — 
that’s over half a week’s work per employee per 
year. Solution—a Carrier Water Cooler! 








Pre-Cooler Doubles 


Capacity_ ver costs 
No More To Operate__ 








% 


An ingenious Carrier feature — puts waste water to 
work. Result — you pay only for small sized cooler 
— get almost twice the capacity for your money. 


HEN one of your employees walks for a drink, you are 

paying — every step of the way. Follow the lead of the 
country’s largest, most efficient offices — install a Carrier 
Water Cooler and stop this needless waste. Watch the office 
force drink more water, help avoid colds and other illness, 
lose less time from the office. 


Act today — without the slightest obligation ask your Carrier 
Dealer for complete details on this modern, top quality water 
cooler. Learn how its many outstanding features give you 
better service and save you money. Especially find out about 
its sanitary, lip-proof bubbler . . . sizes that supply cool, 
refreshing water for large or small offices . . . splash proof 
gleaming white porcelain basin . . . finger tip control over 
water temperature. For low running cost, outstanding appear- 
ance and all around quality, you'll quickly see why it’s tops! 


arrie 
Water Cooler 
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Carrier CoRPORATION Desk 115 
“Weather Makers to the World” 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Yes, I want to learn exactly why Carrier 
Water Coolers are best. Without obligating 
me in any way, send complete information. 
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ADDRESS 


cITY 
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The office boy golfed— 
while | played office boy! 


The office people take turns 
about coming in Saturday. It was 
young Joe Harris’ turn and I was 


in because I had to sign a flock of 


letters for the Community Chest— 
I’m Chairman this year. Well, just 
before noon, Doc Eldridge called up 
and said our club team was short a 
man for a match in Titusville, and 
Joe Harris was an alternate. Could 
. I said 
sure—and found myself stuck getting 
out all those letters on a Saturday 
afternoon—when I play golf! 

First I thought it was dumb to 
hire a boy who plays golf too well... 
Then I figured if we had a Postage 
Meter, the mail wouldn't interfere 
with anybody’s golf... 


I spare him right away? . . 


A Pitney-Bowes Meter makes 
child’s play out of any mailing job 


... Set the Meter to print any value 
stamp you want—and out comes 
the envelope with a printed stamp, 
postmark and your advertisement 
printed on its face, and the flap 
sealed. All in a split second! 

The Meter will print any kind 
of postage needed for any kind of 
mail, including parcel post. It’s a 
motion saver, work saver, time 
saver, eventually saves its cost in 
postage, is worth more than it costs 
in convenience alone... 

Moreover, the Meter keeps 
track of postage, and keeps it safe 
always—fool proof, theft proof. And 
Metered Mail, already cancelled 
and postmarked, moves faster in 
the postoftice, can make earlier 
trains . Almost any business 
can afford a Pitney-Bowes Meter 
today. Ask our nearest office for a 
demonstration in yours—soon! 


Pitney-Bowes POSTAGE METER CO. 


1816 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Branches in principal cities. Consult your 
phone directory... In Canada: Canadian 
Postage Meters ¢ Machines Co., Ltd. 
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Wants a Copy of 
Stenog’s Manual 


To the Editor: 


We would appreciate obtaining the ad 
dress of the Alexander Film Company i: 
order to get its publication, Manual of 
Instruction for Stenographers, as noted 
on page 20 of the August issue of Amen 
can Business. This publication should be 
helpful in our stenographic department 
for present and new members.—Joun J 
Lampert, Esso Laboratories, Process Di 
vision, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Mr. Lampert: The address of the 
Alexander Film Company is Colorad 
Springs, Colorado. B. R. Jones of that 
company tells me that he will be glad 
to send copies of the manual to sub- 
scribers of American Business request 
ing them. 


Where to Obtain 
Training Report 
To the Editor: 


We have read with interest your re 
port of the film, “Passing the Know-How 
Along,” in your July issue. In this re 
port you speak of Training Within In- 
dustry’s Bulletin 2-C, “Helping the Ex 
perienced Worker to ‘Break In’ a Man 
on a New Job.” Will you be kind enough 
to send us a copy of this bulletin or ad- 
vise us where we may obtain a copy?— 
Ricuarp P. CreyKxe, General Broadcast- 
ing System, Inc., Detroit, Michigan. 


Mr. Creyke: You can obtain a copy 
of the bulletin mentioned above from 
C. R. Dooley, director, Training Within 
Industry Section, Office of Production 
Management, Washington, D. C. This 
bulletin is sent out free of charge. There 
are also Training Within Industry offices 
in the other major large cities, where 
this bulletin can be obtained on request 
we believe. 


More Information for 
Mr. Garth 


To the Editor: 


We don’t blame John Garth for the 
espistle to inventive sluggards in the June 
issue of AMERICAN Business. 

But just to let him know he isn’t a 
voice crying in the wilderness, we hasten 
to allay some of his concern by sending 
him a sample of LAUX 888 all-purpose 
self-bonding casein glue, which is just the 
thing for keeping chairs from losing their 
underpinning. Of course, we mean chairs 
that have been properly constructed so 
that the rungs used in them are actually 
made to fit the holes in the legs. No glue, 
not even LAUX 888, can stick two pieces 
together if they are chunks of an inch 
apart! 

We hope Mr. Garth will take the next 
kitchen chair that threatens to go into a 
heap under him and stick it together with 
this 888 glue. Tell him to be sure to 
scrape off any old glue before applying 
the new. If it comes apart, or in fact (if 
he wants to sacrifice an old chair to 
curiosity) if he can break the glue line 
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vetween the Laux glued parts—no matter 
vith what—we’ll recommend him for the 
il-American strong-man’s title. Besides, 
f he doesn’t have to do a super-splinter- 
ng job to even get a look at the glue 
ine, we'll hang our heads because we'll 
ave to take back all those super-adver- 
tising claims we so proudly stand back 
»f and which we’ve spent so many years 
if research making possible! 

Mr. Garth further asks in his article, 
‘Things to Do When the Plant Is Over- 
old,’ how many windows past their first 
jirthday do not rattle. That’s an easy one 
wr us: As many as have been “rezited” at 
he mill! 

Windows, like many other things, need 
{imension control. According to the alter- 
iately dry and wet whims of the weather, 
intreated window parts—even if painted 
-shrink and swell, and in their shrunken 
tate, alas, rattle. But just give them a 
rood dunking in “Rezite” before they 
eave the millworking plant and see what 
iappens! 

We are sending along with the glue 
ample, a small can of “Rez,” the type 
if Rezite preservative treatment which is 
ised in the field. We don’t expect Mr. 
Garth to put it on his windows now, be- 
uuse it’s too late to lock the screen after 
he mosquitoes are in, but he might take 
his “Rez” sample into his home workshop 
ind experiment with it on his prize cre- 
ition in unpainted wood. He should put 
t on with a rag and then notice the 
smooth surface resulting—no grain raise 
vith “Rez’—only a satin-tone, durable 
unpainted finish, or a perfect base for 
paint. 

If he runs out of things to “Rez” when 
ie still has a few teaspoonsful of the 
sample left, tell him not to look specu- 
latively at the cat, but bring out the 
vest in the old dining room table with 
. few brightening swipes, or slap a coat 
on his garden shears to keep them from 
rusting —Evtan Croson, publicity de- 
partment, I. F. Laucks Inc., Seattle, 
Washington. 


He Demands Pictures of 
Modern Equipment 


lo the Editor: 


I can scarcely use the words “new and 
modern” without having my attention 
focused upon the fifteen-year-old calcu- 
lator displayed on page 39 of your July 
ssue. Please bear in mind that it is not 
the make of the calculator displayed that 
displeased us, but it is its age. Certainly 
sreat things have been developed since 
that calculator was made, and many in- 
telligent buyers will realize its vintage. 
Many of them also know that what was 
he smallest company in the world in this 
business is now enjoying the largest vol- 
ime of sales. This is by no means a 
riticism, but I just thought I would let 
you know that about all a calculator man 
can see is a calculator. Illustrations of 
that kind are a detriment.—Epoar B. 
Jessup, president and general manager, 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland, California. 
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Burroughs 


UNMATCHED FOR SPEED 
AND RELIABILITY 


Many 


Adding-subtractin 


y figuring need. 


keeping moe ; 





See how fast it is... how easy 
to operate. Learn how little it 
costs to own a genuine Burroughs 
—how a few cents a day for a 
short time pays for it. For quick 
action, call your local Burroughs 


office, or mail the coupon. 


a ein | 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company t 
6665 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

I should like complete fact: on Burrouciis Adding- a 

Subtracting Machines, including prices and terms. 


Name__ — ee 4 


Street ————— ' icmp a 


City a i 
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HE slowing down which we 
predicted in May would oc- 
cur this fall seems to be 
here. Suppliers who were 
so cocky you couldn’t 
touch them with a 10-foot 
pole in June are becoming 
almost human again. They 
are actually looking for 
orders. In fact, there are 
indications that the sellers’ 
market is definitely on the 
wane, excepting, of course, 
in defense industries. For 
one thing there has been a 
lot of speculative buying; 
we are catching up with 

that. Then there are the new taxes, priorities, and 
the dislocation of labor. Just this month Mr. Eccles 
put installment selling in a straight jacket. Mr. 
Henderson has his eye on prices. So the sales man- 
ager who was smart enough not to get stampeded by 
the early summer rush and kept his rubbers handy 
has cause to congratulate himself. This is no time to 
let down on sales promotion and selling. The war 
might end any day. It is by no means sure that it 
will even last through next spring. When the shoot- 
ing stops in Europe the tough selling will begin here. 


The Base of Leadership 


You hear a good deal these days about the “dumb” 
English. And it isn’t only the Irish who say it. Many 
folks strongly pro-British can’t understand Norway, 
Flanders, Greece, or Crete. It isn’t hard to figure 
out. The English put their trust in political leaders 
of strong character, without much consideration to 
their intellectual qualifications. John Gore in his 
newly published biography, King George V (John 
Murray, London), rates him as the best king England 
had in five hundred years. He says he was an ideal 
sovereign for his people because they admired his 
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strength of character and absence of intellectual 
agility, of which the English are suspicious. And Mr 
Gore is right. The English have always preferred 
stolid honesty in a leader to nimble mindedness. That 
is why so many English leaders have been muddlers. 
Few of them had much imagination. But they wer 
on the square. You could trust them. There is some- 
thing to this philosophy, too. While we all envy the 
man who is smooth and smart, we all view him with 
suspicion. We don’t know what he is going to “pull” 
next. We wonder whom he is “two-timing” now. Ws 
may like him, but we don’t trust him. If you feel 
that way toward a man, whether he be a politician 
whom you elect or an employee whom you hire, the 
relationship is sure to end disastrously. That is why 
I am not worried over the slowness of the British war 
effort. What if they do miss the boat once in a while? 
For the long pull I'll put my chips on men who are 
slow but sure, and who have in large measure that 
elusive quality we call “character.” 


Compensating Salesmen 


I always feel sorry for salesmen who sell commodi 
ties in times like these. If they are on a commission 
the house gets in a rash because they are making too 
much money, and someone begins to figure out a way 
to cut commissions. Of course, during the long dry 
spell when prices were falling and salesmen were tak- 
ing it on the chin, no one worried. That was the 
salesman’s hard luck. Plainly there is something 
wrong with a compensation system which produces 
such a situation, and it strikes me this might be about 
as good a time as any to change it. Since the straight 
salary fails to provide the urge to work, what system 
might be substituted for straight commission, com 
mission and salary or flat salary? Here is one plan, 
worked out by Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, that 
may be the answer: Divide the sales force into fou 
or five classes of salesmen—for example, (1) junio: 
salesmen, (2) senior salesmen, (3) key salesmen, (4) 
division salesmen, (5) district supervisors. Establis! 
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fixed minimum and maximum salary for each classi- 
fication, and make it possible for a man to win pro- 
ytion just as soon as he shows ability. Leave 
niority out of it. Then on top of that salary pay a 
nus—not a bonus on territorial potential, but one 
sed on a fair ratio of sales to a man’s operating ex- 
nse for each territory. When a salesman shows a 
profit on his work, “cut him” in on it. That will en- 
courage him to keep his expenses down. As a further 
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incentive, stage a contest during the “off” months, 
id give the salesman a chance to win prizes of his 
own selection. To win he must accomplish some 
definite sales objective, such as opening up new ac- 
unts, selling a higher percentage of “halo” ac- 
unts, or some similar task. In this simple formula 
ive all the elements of a successful compensation plan. 


Know Yourself 


Here is a quotation lifted from a letter which 
George S. Whyte, chairman of the MacWhyte Com- 
pany of Kenosha, Wisconsin, wrote to his employees. 
I thought it rang the bell, what do you think? 


id you ever sit down for an hour or two all by your Jone- 
some—after the day’s work is done—and analyze what hap- 
pened? Do you men in the factory ever sit down and figure 
out whether or not there is a better and safer way to do your 
work? If you have had some trouble during the day, do you 
stop to consider the reason why the trouble came and do you 
endeavor to figure out a plan which will prevent the same 
trouble occurring again? Every man makes a mistake once in 
1 while—every man gets into trouble once in a while. The wise 
man does not make the same mistake twice. 

Do you salesmen ever sit down and analyze the events of 
the day? Do you ever go over step by step the details of the 
calls you have made—what was said by your customer or pros- 
pect and what was said by yourself? Did you say the wise 
thing? Did you increase or build up the confidence of the man 
on whom you called or did you antagonize him? Why? 

The same suggestion applies to the men and women in the 
office. You can and will do better work as the result of analyz- 
ing your work. Furthermore, you have no idea what a thrill 
you will get when you arrive at a solution of some problem 
which has been bothering you—you can do this only by giving 
it a lot of thought. 

Develop courage and enthusiasm. Do not be afraid to try 
something new. As I said before, everyone makes a mistake 
once in a while and the person who does not make a mistake 
never accomplishes anything. The one thing to remember is— 
not to make the same mistake twice. I want to repeat what I 
said a short time ago with reference to obtaining facts and 
basing your judgment upon the real true facts. Do not jump 
it conclusions. Do not accept half-truths, but get to the real 
foundation and find out where you are before you take action. 
When you find the facts, then you must determine what to 
do, and when you make this determination—go ahead and do 
it. Do not falter. The man or woman who does not have the 
faculty of deciding a question lives in misery most of the 
time. Even if you make a decision which is wrong—it is much 
better than making no decision at all. 

The ability to make decisions doesn’t depend half as much 
upon the kind of brains you have as upon the kind of facts 
you have. 


Little Business Blackout 


This magazine was launched in 1933 to help the 
business of average size. We realized then that the 
‘obable result of the noble experiments, such as 
e NRA, which Washington was conducting, would 
to make the big business bigger and the small 
siness smaller. Then the danger seemed to pass. 
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But it is back again in the form of priorities. It has 
been estimated that within the next six months 
25,000 small business concerns will go out of busi- 
ness for lack of raw materials. That is probably an 
exaggeration. But it is a possibility. Only the other 
day one of my friends called me on the telephone to 
ask how long I thought the war would last. He made 
lighting fixtures, and without materials he had to 
close up shop. If the war would soon be over, he 
would hang on for a while, otherwise he would try to 
get a job as a salesman. I told him if I knew when 
the war would end, I would quit the publishing busi- 
ness and set myself up as a dealer in futures. It would 
be an easy way to make a few millions. But the point 
is: Here was a fellow who had worked hard to build 
up a small business and now he was being snuffed 
out. Well, there isn’t much we can do about it. I sup- 
pose it is the price we have to pay to smash Hitler. 
But it does seem there should be some way to keep 
these small businesses afloat. Perhaps the Halleck 
Congressional Committee can find a solution. Let’s 
hope so anyhow, because small businesses are the 
backbone of the American private enterprise system. 
We need them in the days to come. 


The “Freezing” Clause 


Since publication in our August issue of “The 
‘Freezing’ Clause in Labor Contracts,” this has be- 
come a national issue. The stand of the Federal Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company which elected to 
turn its plant over to the government rather than 
agree to such a condition of mediation reflects the 
view of management generally. As Cameron McPher- 
son pointed out in his article, in some respects a 
“frozen shop” is worse than a 100 per cent closed 
shop, because it makes a factory the battle ground 
for labor organizers and subjects non-union em- 
ployees to sabotage and intimidation. Efforts of the 
National Defense Mediation Board to “sell” the com- 
promise plan to management has won for it an un- 
fortunate reputation for being biased in favor of the 
closed union shop. The objectionable feature of the 
compromise plan, advocated by the Board in recom- 
mendations thus far made, is that it works only one 
way. It gives the union all the breaks. If the non- 
union workers in a plant were protected from union 
the status of those 
who were not members of the union at the time the 
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strong arm tactics by “freezing 


contract was executed, then one of the objections of 
employers would be overcome, and the “freezing” 
clause could become a very useful device for ironing 
out labor disputes in defense industries. Two-way 
freezing it seems to me, at least for the duration of 
the emergency, is fair to both sides. While it would 
not squarely meet the closed shop issue, it would at 
least save the country from the wave of strikes now 
in the making and in war time we often have to put 
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realism ahead of idealism. 








CARRIER 


You may never have heard of a K carrier circuit, 
but it has often heard you. 

It’s a Bell Telephone Laboratories development 
by which two pairs of wires in parallel cables can 
carry as many as twelve separate conversations at 
the same time! 

K carrier circuits are being built into many miles 
of Long Distance cables. This is one of the ways we 
have of adding a lot of long circuits in a hurry to 


meet the needs of national defense. 





* LONG DISTANCE helps unite the nation 
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-Nunn-Bush Finds the Answer 
To the Wage Problem 


Instead of ‘““wages’’ Nunn-Bush employees receive a 
share of the sales dollar. They are paid a weekly draw- 
ing account approximately one fifty-second of esti- 
mated annual earnings. Despite predictions of failure 
when started in July 1935, neither management nor 
the workers want to abandon the revolutionary plan 

















BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


N THE August 1935 issue of 

AMERICAN BustnEss, a_ staff 
member contributed a story de- 
scribing the Nunn-Bush Shoe Com- 
pany’s plan for guaranteeing each 
employee fifty-two pay checks a 
year, whether he worked every 
week or not. The plan had just 
been announced to take effect in 
July. 

At the end of the article, it was 
pointed out that no one could say 
for sure whether the revolutionary 
plan would be successful. It was 
frankly an experiment, and while 
the writer of the article put his 
neck out to the extent of predict- 
ing success for the plan, there were 
many who openly declared that it 
was certain to fail. 

In the six years that have inter- 
vened since the adoption of the 
“fifty - two - pay - checks - a - 
year” plan, there have been good 
years and lean years, but the plan 
is still in effect and reports from 
both the management and the work- 
ers indicate that neither would 
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want to give it up. The company 
has operated with a profit each 
year, sales have increased, and 
while there have been numerous dis- 
cussions, some complaints, and per- 
haps some mistakes, both manage- 
ment and labor seem content with 
the plan and firm in the belief that 
both are better off because of it. 

Nunn-Bush operates two fac- 
tories, one large plant in Milwau- 
kee and another in Edgerton, Wis- 
consin. In July 1935 when the new 
compensation plan was announced, 
it was put in effect only in the 
Milwaukee plant, because no one 
knew for sure how well it would 
work, and it was thought that 
there was no need of doubling the 
trouble by having it in Edgerton in 
case it failed. But it was put into 
effect in Edgerton exactly two 
years later, July 1937. 

In brief, the much-discussed 
Nunn-Bush plan is this: After 
years of study of management’s re- 
lation to labor, Henry L. Nunn, 
president of the company, found 





Texas-born Henry L. Nunn came to 
Milwaukee to establish a prosperous 
shoe business. For many years he wor- 
ried about lay-offs which meant un- 
certainty to workers. Then he devised 
the famed ‘‘52-pay-checks-a-year”’ 
plan which, after six years’ trial, 
has proved to be a complete success 
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Typical of the skilled labor in the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company’s Milwaukee and Edgerton plants, these men, with other men 
and women in the factories, have worked with the management to develop an unusually democratic labor relations and 
management policy which has resulted in stabilized profits for the company and stabilized earnings for employees 


that the percentage of the sales 
dollar which went to labor varied 
little, if any. When shoes were high 
priced, when shoes were low priced, 
there seemed to be some invisible 
law which allotted 20 per cent of 
the sales dollar to the workers. Mr. 
Nunn then decided that here was 
the answer to the eternal problem 
of wage rates and adjustments. If 
the workers got no more or no less 
than 20 per cent of the sales dol- 
lar, no matter how wages were 
raised or lowered, why not agree 
to pay it to them willy-nilly? As 
everyone knows, the one great 
nightmare of workers is the “lay- 
off” when plants are shut down and 
no wages are available. Mr. Nunn 
had worked on this problem for 
many years, endeavoring to find 
some way of stabilizing earnings. 

He thought that the way to op- 
erate the plan was to credit the 
entire worker personnel with 20 
per cent of the shipments each 
week. Then the problem arose as to 
how to divide this sum among the 
workers. It was decided to use the 
employee’s former hourly wages as 
a guide in arriving at each work- 
er’s own drawing account, to be 
paid each week. Thus, the work- 
er’s hourly wage was multiplied by 
thirty-seven (which was the aver- 
age number of hours worked). This 
drawing account or rate was 
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called the differential rate because 
the difference between the amount 
paid weekly and the actual earn- 
ings was later to be paid at the 
end of the year. Thus each work- 
er’s weekly drawing account was 
thirty-seven times the hourly rate. 
It was agreed that where more than 
thirty-seven hours were worked, the 
employee should be credited with 
the additional sum, to be paid at 
the end of the year. There was also 
provision for overtime payments 
for night or Sunday work. This 
was before the forty-hour law 
went into effect. 

During the last half of 1935 the 
plan worked splendidly and there 
was a payment due the workers at 
the end of the year of about 5 per 
cent. This was paid, despite the 
management’s belief that the sum 
should have been allowed to accrue 
as a nest-egg or reserve for bad 
times. 

In 1936 business was excellent 
and the plan worked well again. It 
could be said the plan worked too 
well, for there was more than 
thirty-seven hours’ work and the 
workers began accumulating a 
larger reserve. At the request of the 
workers’ committee the multiplier 
was raised. That is, instead of mul- 
tiplying the differential rate by 
thirty-seven, it was multiplied by a 
larger figure. Still the plan worked 


excellently. There were some new 
and younger workers who did noi 
quite understand it and were 
doubtful about it, but there was 
always a nucleus of older, more ex- 
perienced and more conservative 
workers who were well satisfied and 
understood the plan thoroughly. 

When the business slump of 
1937 hit the company, as it did all 
others, some difficulties arose. For 
a time the company piled up shoes, 
rather than shut down the plant, 
but with sales as they were, it was 
impossible to go on piling up in- 
ventories. As work slacked off, the 
pay checks continued and by 1938 
there was a deficit—that is the em- 
ployees had been paid more than 
they had coming. 

It is easy to understand that 
employees did not relish the idea 
of returning the money which they 
had been overpaid. As adjustment 
was made, the multiplier reduced, 
and as business increased the plan 
again began to function properly. 
But there is today a small deficit 
which remains to be paid by the 
workers. Mr. Nunn does not feel 
this is serious, but he is frank and 
quick to admit that it was a mis- 
take not to let a reserve accumu- 
late to take care of periods when 
work is less than the agreed upon 
minimum. He feels that in the fu- 
ture management must be quick to 
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act to prevent a recurrence of con- 
ditions which bring about over- 
payments in wages that must be 
adjusted later. 

Of course, with conditions as 
they are today, with sales increas- 
ing and prices going up, the plan is 
functioning better than ever. But 
this condition brings about a repe- 
tition of the workers’ desire to have 
all their earnings in each week’s 
pay check. As it is now, pay checks 
are not as large as the weekly 
earnings of the employees. In other 
words, a surplus is accumulating, 
which will be paid out to each 
worker at the end of the year. But 
some workers do not want any part 
of their pay held back until the 
end of the year. Yet they do want 
the stabilized earnings the Nunn 
plan offers. To put it bluntly, it 
scems impossible for them to have 
both. 

In August 1941 there were two 
elections held by the employees to 
decide on several proposed plans 
for increasing the weekly drawing 
account so that it would more 
nearly equal present unusually 
high earnings. All of the proposed 
plans were voted down by the 
workers, who preferred to have a 
smaller drawing account each week 
and a larger settlement at the end 
of the year, or to permit the money 
to pile up in a reserve fund against 
the time when sales may be lower 
than at present. 

Mr. Nunn told his workers that 
if they voted to receive the total 
earnings in good times as fast as 
earned, he would be forced to ask 
for the privilege of a flexible mul- 
tiplier. By that is meant to have 
the privilege of changing the 
hourly basis of compensation as 
often as found necessary. This 
would permit the company, at any 
given week, to multiply the hourly 
rate by (Continued on page 40) 


Top: Most skilled of shoe workers are 
the cutters, shown above. Below is a 
sign on the Honor Roll, which tells 
that Nunn-Bush employees have had 
pay checks for 317 consecutive weeks, 
without an interruption. The Honor 
Roll lists all employees who have given 
the firm ten or more years’ service 
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CAN RUSSIA HOLD OUT UNTIL 
ENGLAND SENDS HELP? 





Why does England hesitate to give effective aid to 
Russia? What will be the outcome if Russia resists the 
Nazis until winter immobilizes the troops? Will U. S. 
be asked to help invade the Continent? Here are an- 
swers to many questions business men are asking today 





BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


HE Battle of Russia is nearing 
the decisive stage which is most 
likely to determine the duration, if 
not the final outcome, of the world- 
wide contest. To understand the 





Dr. Melchior Palyi, whose articles have 
attracted wide attention for more than 
a year, will be a member of the staff at 
University of Wisconsin this fall. He 
is also economic adviser to a number 
of banks and insurance companies 
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vast potentialities of this situation, 
the prospects of the battle itself 
have to be visualized. 

The Germans may literally 
knock out Russia, which would 
mean one of two things: They may 
beat the Russian army into de- 
moralization; not just beat it or 
destroy parts of it so that it ceases 
to fight. So far, no symptoms of 
such a development are discernible ; 
the Germans emphasize the good 
morale and desperate resistance of 
the Red troops. The second way 
to accomplish full victory would 
be by occupying or destroying the 
industrial centers of Russia so as 
to cut off her military supply 
sources. This would pre-suppose 
the conquest not only of Moscow 
and of the Ukraine, well behind the 
Dnieper line, but also the occupa- 
tion or the continued and effective 
bombardment of the Volga line 
and beyond, with its industrial es- 
tablishments. So far, the city of 
Kharkov which is the real indus- 
trial capital of the Ukraine—Kiev, 
some 200 miles to the west, is the 
political capital — has _ scarcely 
been scratched by aerial bombing. 
The occupation of Odessa and 
Nikolaev (both 


naval and “commercial” rather 


important as 


than as manufacturing centers) or 
even of Kiev and Leningrad has no 
decisive importance. It has been 


systematic Soviet policy to dis- 
tribute vital armament industrics 
far from the endangered western 
frontier. Even the loss of the 
Ukraine, including the iron ore of 
Krivoi Rog (already occupied) 
and of the manganese mines of 
Nikopol would not cripple the 
Soviet war machine. After such a 
loss the Soviets would still com- 
mand some 10,000,000 tons of 
iron ore output in the Ural Moun- 
tains and in Siberia, and a manga- 
nese ore production of about 2,- 
000,000 tons in the Caucasus. 

The second and most favorable 
possibility is that the Germans 
make no substantial progress, or 
are even thrown back, and that the 
Russian army, though taking de- 
feats, still stands up and carries on 
the war. This would compel the 
Germans and their allies to a sort 
of trench warfare on an 1,800- 
mile front, running somewhere 
along or near the present battle 
lines, i. e., west of Moscow and the 
Dnieper. 

An intermediary between the two 
extremes would consist of progress 
of the German armies substantial 
enough to weaken Russian resist- 
ance and to promise Germany th 
possibility of full success next sum- 
mer or even before, but not suffi- 
cient to give them an outright and 
“final” victory. Such a halfway 
victory might imply the occupa 
tion of Moscow and of the entir: 


Ukraine, and would provide the 


Germans with enough imagination 
to stand the adversities of anothe: 
war winter. 

In each case, momentous cons‘ 
quences are bound to arise. By 


October, when rain and mud take 


hold of the steppes, it will in a! 
probability be determined whethe: 
the Germans have won or whethe: 
they have to go into a winter cam 
paign with all it entails—the pros 
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(Underwood and Underwood Photo) 


Despite Nazi claims that this Russian army or that Russian division has been wiped out, the Russians are fighting fiercely 


and giving ground slowly. 


pect of a war somewhat similar to 
the one which Japan tries to end 
in China. 

A winter campaign in Russia 
would mean to the Nazis far more 
than added hardship and strain. It 
would mean leaving the British 
virtually free for another half-year 
to prepare themselves for an as- 
sault on Germany. It would fur- 
ther deplete the precarious oil sup- 
plies of the latter; the Battle of 
Russia is very conservatively esti- 
mated to cost her 400,000 tons 
each month already. Most impor- 
tant, it would establish a “per- 
manent” front, tending to bring 
about the deadly danger to German 
imperialism, which it wanted to 
eliminate by the attack on Russia 

the two-front war. It should be 
remembered that Germany broke 
loose on the Soviets without being 

tacked. From Hitler’s point of 
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view the whole enterprise is mean- 
ingless, or worse, if it does not lead 
either to the elimination of Russian 
power, or to its turning into an 
ally. 

On the other hand, full-fledged 
German victory in Russia would 
change the entire situation in 
Hitler’s favor. His economic re- 
sources would be greatly strength- 
ened, and his military resources 
would be freed for use elsewhere. 
Parts of the German population 
and industrial equipment actually 
could be moved out of effective 
range of British bombing, thus en- 
abling the Axis to withstand 
Anglo-American attacks for a long 
time. Moreover, Europe, or what is 
left of it, would join the victor. In 
view of the strategic importance 
of the North African 
colonies, this is a matter 


French 
of no 
mean significance. Instead of being 


Their resistance may enable England to win air superiority and carry the war to Germany 


relieved, the British would face the 
terrific impact of Nazi forces in 
the Near East, both from Libya 
and from the north. 

Evidently, Britain has to do 
everything in her power to forestall 
a Russian collapse, in the form of 
actual dissolution or surrender of 
the Red army, to say nothing of a 
separate peace on terms similar to 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty of 1918 
or the Compiegne Armistice of 
1940. The French precedent is 
particularly painful, and if re- 
peated in Russia would be the 
greatest blow England has suffered 
On June 15 of last year, 
Reynaud cabled 
President Roosevelt to the effect 
that 
fight if the United States promised 


so far. 
French Premier 


France would continue to 


Roosevelt’s evasive 
resigned and 
Petain sued for armistice. If he 


help. Upon 


answer Reynaud 
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does not actually join Germany 
(or postpones doing so), it is due 
to the threefold pressure from the 
other side: The threat of the 
British navy to cut off her vital 
food supplies from North Africa, 
the threat of the R.A.F. to destroy 
Paris, and the American threat 
against Dakar. (All these risks may 
be alleviated if the military power 
of the Nazis can be turned west- 
ward again, and if they can use 
their newly acquired loot to feed 
France.) A Russian separate peace 
—with Hitler “generously” offer- 
ing to preserve most of that coun- 
try as a unit—would be far more 
disastrous to Britain than France’s 
surrender had been, because a de- 
feated Russia is much more likely 
to accept Axis partnership. May- 
be, an S O S has already been dis- 
patched from Moscow, or it was 
anticipated in London. At any 
rate, something had to be done be- 
fore the emergency developed into 
a catastrophe. The spectacular 
Churchill-Roosevelt meeting obvi- 
ously served this purpose—to bol- 
ster Russian morale by the implied 
promise of eventual American aid. 
Since no American war declaration 
was available, the most effective 
publicity methods had to be used 
to convince the Russians that help, 
real help, will come “next spring.” 

In the meantime, moral aid alone 
won’t do. Thus far, material aid to 
Russia, such as American-British 
“credits,” does not amount to more 
than the well-known drop in the 
bucket. As a matter of fact, our 
total military assistance to the 
anti-Axis powers is surprisingly 
small. In the first five months of 
this year, our exports of arms and 
munitions to all countries, includ- 
ing Latin America, were not more 
than some $260,000,000, half of 
it planes and parts of planes. 
Britain took about one-half the 
total of both as well as of the 
aviation material, and indications 
are that no real large-scale ma- 
terial aid will be forthcoming from 
our side before next spring or sum- 
mer. This is one of the reasons for 
reluctance to risk their 


British 
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own resources in favor of Russia. 

Another reason is that the Brit- 
ish have to keep major forces 
ready for action in wide-spread 
areas. A large army is assembled at 
Singapore. It is not quite intelli- 
gible why our own policy is so 
definitely directed against Hitler, 
at a time when there is little chance 
of using American force in Europe 
or Africa, to the detriment of con- 
centrating American pressure in 
the Far East. From the point of 
view of practical politics, the Ad- 
ministration would have a far 
easier job in “selling” to the pub- 
lic a war on Japan rather than a 
participation in the European war. 
From the point of view of practical 
strategy, it would be far more ex- 
pedient tosend a navy to the Philip- 
pines or even to Singapore than to 
threaten sending it to the Mediter- 
ranean. Even after the Churchill- 
Roosevelt meeting the British still 
are compelled to concentrate on de- 
fending India again Japanese at- 
tack, the mere possibility of which 
would be eliminated by a stronger 
American attitude toward Nippon. 

British troops are also needed, 
of course, in the Near East, and 
on a substantial scale. They have 
to be ready in Mesopotamia and in 
Syria for any emergency which 
might develop out of the battle of 
Russia, and they have to be ready 
in’ Egypt for more than the de- 
fensive. The conquest of Libya 
must be regarded as an essential 
step in the British war strategy, 
and timing is important, too. 
Libya must be conquered before the 
French surrender Tunis or permit 
the Axis to land in full equipment 
on the African coast. Moreover, 
British occupation of Tripoli can 
be followed up by the conquest of 
the French and Spanish colonies 
in North Africa, which in turn 
would make possible the concentra- 
tion of large troops to support a 
landing at Gibraltar. And Gi- 
braltar is one place—other than 
or in addition to Russia—from 
where a large modern army might 
challenge the German control of 
Europe. 











With due allowance for all this 
strain on Britain’s military re- 
sources, it is difficult to understand 
why no direct help is given Russia, 
in spite of the public propaganda 
by outstanding English military 
experts in favor of attacking the 
Germans in the West while they 
are engaged in the East. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Near Eastern con- 
centration of British forces itself 
should facilitate such help, espe- 
cially by sending troops to thie 
Caucasus. The route to Iran js 
neither long nor difficult, and thie 
resistance of that country could 
only be nominal. As this writer 
pointed out in the July issue of 
American Business “the most 
logical line to be used by combined 
Anglo-Russian forces would be 
the Caucasus Mountains. It is per- 
haps the most important line of 
mutual interest, and nearest to the 
Russian battlefields. The British 
have easy access to it through 
Mesopotamia and Iran. It covers 
the German price-objectives, thie 
Baku oil fields, and the pipelines 
to Batum on the Black Sea. It 
would keep Turkey from being 
‘flanked’ by the Germans and there- 
by swayed into their orbit. And it 
is an extremely strong line, con- 
stituted as it is by a chain of high 
mountains which are among the 
world’s most rugged.” 

Another equally effective ap- 
proach to aid Russia would be via 
Murmansk, the ice-free Russian 
port on the Arctic. In April 1940, 
Britain managed to send a sub- 
stantial expedition to Norway at 
a time when her major forces were 
concentrated in France, when 
Germany’s Luftwaffe was not re- 
tained anywhere else, and when 
British war preparations were far 
from what they must be by this 
time. Yet, no British soldier has 
arrived so far in Russia, although 
the British control of the sea is 
unchallenged, and the vastly en- 
forced British air force and indus- 
trial preparedness should make a 
landing of at least a minor army a 
none-too-difficult accomplishment. 
Whatever 


(Continued on page /") 
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What's Happening to White 
Collar Salaries? sascn so: 


TIS no news that salaries are ad- 

vancing. The question is: How 
much? Another question is: How 
general is the trend? To answer 
these questions the editors con- 
ducted an investigation among 127 
companies, in many different lines 
of business. The companies which 
cooperated in this report are the 
same companies which had previ- 
ously cooperated in the AMERICAN 
Bustness fourth salary survey, 
conducted in 1940. 

Included in the list were many 
companies which are in no way 
participating in defense work, ex- 
cept insofar as defense dollars 
eventually find their way into all 
channels of business. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the 
companies cooperating reported no 
increase in employment. Of the re- 
mainder which reported an increase 
in employment, the figures vary 
from 2 per cent to 175 per cent. 
Here are the figures: 

9 companies—an increase of 5 per cent 
13 companies—an increase of 10 per cent 
companies—an increase of 12 per cent 
companies—an increase of 15 per cent 
companies—an increase of 20 per cent 
companies—an increase of 25 per cent 
companies—an increase of 30 per cent 


companies—an increase of 35 per cent 
companies—an increase of 40 per cent 


_ 
om 
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More important to many em- 
ployers perhaps than the increase 
in employment is the increase in 
salaries of white collar employees. 
Fifty-one per cent of all com- 
panies reporting have given white 
collar employees general raises. 
That is a blanket raise covering all 
employees. Sixty-two, or 49 per 
cent of all companies, report no 
general raise, but of these, fifty 
report individual increases. Only 
twelve companies or about 10 per 
cent report no raises at all. 

Comparatively few report the 
amount of raises, but six report a 
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10 per cent raise, one a 13 per cent 
advance, and one a 17 per cent 
hike. Another 
raising all white collar workers 8 


company reports 
cents an hour, which equals $3.20 
a week more. 

Two of the companies which re- 
ported general raises also gave 
raises to 
where merited. One company gave 


individual employees 
a general raise to all clerical work- 
ers earning $39 a week or less. An- 
other raised everyone earning less 
than $3,000 a year. One company 
has given two general raises as well 
as individual raises. One company 
inaugurated a profit-sharing plan, 
while three report plans to give 
bonuses in lieu of raises. 

One interesting phase of the in- 
vestigation was the effect on cleri- 
cal and other white collar salaries 
when unions force a raise to fac- 
tory workers. There were twenty- 
three companies cooperating in the 
survey which had no factory em- 
ployees and could not answer this 
question. These companies are in- 
surance companies, large banks, 
financial institutions which have no 
factory help problem. Of the re- 
maining 104 companies, 31.7 per 
cent (thirty-three companies) said 
it was found necessary to advance 
clerical employees at the same time 
factory employees received wage 
advances. Twenty-five per cent did 
not find raising office salaries neces- 
sary when factory salaries went up, 
but think it desirable. 

More than one-third of the com- 
panies do not feel it necessary to 
advance white collar salaries be- 
cause a raise has been awarded to 
factory workers. But one executive 
expressed himself rather forcibly 
when he said: “While salaries in in- 
dustrial organizations in this city 
(Waterbury, Connecticut) have 


gone up, the increases here have not 
been in proportion to wage in- 
creases. Possibly corporate man- 
agement is exploiting one of its 
last bulwarks against an un- 
friendly public attitude through its 
neglect of the white collar group.” 

In three state capital cities em- 
ployers complained that compcti- 
tion caused from increased employ- 
ment by the states had caused a 


shortage of clerical help. In Colum- 


















































































bus, Ohio; Albany, New York ; and 
Indianapolis, Indiana, this com- 
plaint was made. Executives in 
these towns report considerable ex- 
pansion in employment in state 
offices. 

Only 17 per cent of the execu- 
tives who answered the question, 
“Are salary conditions in your city 
stable or rising?” thought condi- 
tions were stable. In other words, 
83 per cent reported salaries of 
clerical employees were rising. 
Some of the reasons are interesting 
and throw considerable light on 
possible future problems for per- 
sonnel men. Here are quotes from 
a few: 

Boston, MassacuusEtts: “Com- 
petition of navy yards, arsenals, 
shipyards have forced up shop 
labor rates, and clerical help of 
good quality and experience is hard 
to obtain.” 

Garwoop, New Jersey: “We 
are situated in an area where in- 
dustrial activity has increased tre- 
mendously in the last two years. 


Labor ‘pirating’ developed as a re- 
sult.” 

Dayton, Ouro: “We find it 
necessary to meet rates in the labor 
market not only of our own vicinity 
but of a territory covering at least 
a radius of fifty miles.” 

Soutn Benn, Inpiana: “This 
city is highly unionized—princi- 
pally the U.A.W.A.—CIO. Conse- 
quently, wages are high and living 
costs correspondingly so. Attempts 
have been made to unionize some 
of the larger offices, but so far have 
been unsuccessful, but the prob- 
abilities are it will only be a matter 
of time.” 

Cuicaco: “Shortage of good 
male and female clerical help is 
being experienced. Employers are 
bidding for good employees.” 

MitwavukeE, Wisconsin: “In- 
experienced beginners can be ob- 
tained at approximately the same 
wages as a year ago. Experienced 
clerical and technically trained em- 
ployees, such as accountants, are 
difficult to find, and we have found 








(Western Ways Photo) 
C. A. Hamilton, proprietor of the Hamilton Stores, Yellowstone National Park, has 
papered his office with the canceled checks he has made out since the opening 
of his store in 1915 at Old Faithful. They represent $1,859,105.60 worth of bills 
paid. The checks being yellow with black printing and red imprints from the 
check-writing machine make a very pleasing color scheme for this unusual office 
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it necessary to increase salaries of 
these employees.” 

CoLtumsus, OuHI0: 
salaries are caused by civil service 
and governmental bureaus—both 
state and national. Our business 
(insurance) had paid somewhat be- 
low average in general in the past, 
and industries were taking trained 
help from our field.” 

Derroir, Micuican: “Salaries 
for personnel are sky high. Comp 
tometer operators’ salaries arc 
creeping up. Secretaries are scarce 
consequently demand higher sa! 
aries.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: 
“Demands from unions are unrea 
sonable and entirely out of lin: 
with the modest increase in the cost 
of living.” 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
“Office and clerical workers are b« 
coming increasingly hard to gel 
and we believe a general increas: 
in salaries will be necessary soon.” 

Str. Louis, Missouri: “Many 
companies has given or are con- 
sidering general salary increases 
for employees earning less than 
$3,000. Good beginners are now 
asking $70 instead of $65 in som 
companies, but we are still getting 
beginners at $65.” 

San Francisco, CALIFORNIA: 
“This is a very strong union town. 
Union organizers are soon going 
to be able to organize office work 
ers unless voluntary raises are 
given by employers.” 

Many more comments from other 
cities echo the comments here re 
produced. From many companies 
we hear comments to the effect 
that the companies which are los- 
ing help and suffering from high 
turnover of valuable employees are 
the ones which have, in the past, 
been none too careful about em- 
ployee relations. One company 
states positively that a recent job 
of office modernization in which th: 
entire office was relighted, air-con 
ditioned, and refurnished has defi- 
nitely stopped a trend toward hig! 
turnover. 

Other companies emphasize tha‘ 
group insurance, 
bonuses, sick or (Continued on page 4 
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Loyalty—K TWO-WAY PROPOSITION 





- 
What the Employee Expects 


From the Company 


What the Company Expects 
From the Employee 





Job security—no unwarranted discharges or fa- 
voritism in hiring. 


Full cooperation with all foremen and other execu- 
tives. No politics or cliques. 





Steady employment to insure adequate yearly 
earnings. 


Steady, reliable attendance, no unexcused absen- 
teeism. Ability to do a fair day’s work, every work- 


ing day. 





The right to discuss grievances with executives 
who have power and authority to decide. 


Prompt attention to all instructions; a willingness 
to obey all necessary rules cheerfully. 





Safe, clean, well lighted and ventilated working 
conditions. All standard safety methods. 


Full cooperation with all safety measures; care in 
handling and use of company tools and property. 





A chance for promotion and an opportunity to 
prepare for upgrading. 


A willingness to assume responsibility, plus cooper- 
ation in checking waste. 





Impartial, fair, and friendly treatment by all 
foremen, supervisors, and other executives. 


The employee’s best effort, his best work, plus a 
steady attempt to improve. 





Modern equipment which enables each employee 
to produce the greatest output per man-hour. 


Full cooperation in devising new and improved 
methods; suggestions to reduce costs. 





A fair share of the sales dollar received by the 
company. 


A constant effort to improve the quality of the 
product. 





Some reward or tangible recognition for long 
service and steady attendance. 


Sustained alertness, maintenance of output, and 
open-mindedness toward improvements. 





Expert management with the ability to find mar- 
kets for the output. 


Skilled production which insures a product able to 
beat competition. 





Fair treatment, with no discrimination because of 
race or creed, political belief or organization mem- 


bership. 





A willingness to help new employees, and to stand 
up for the company when employees or others criti- 
cize unjustly. 
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Waste Saving Plan Recovers 
$200,000 ad Year BY RUSSELL F. ERWIN 


 saemesitcse the company has 
never considered itself wasteful 
in any way, the Mansfield, Ohio, 
works of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company 
reports an actual saving of $267,- 
644 in 1940 as a result of the work 
of a highly specialized salvage de- 
partment. This department was 
organized six years ago and in the 
period since its founding has saved 
$1,016,016. 

The appliances manufactured by 
Westinghouse are spray painted 
and about half the paint leaving 
the spray gun hits its mark, the 
other half misses. 

Seven years ago a group of em- 
ployees asked permission to take 
some of the waste paint home for 
their own use. This gave C. L. 
Van Derau, works manager, an 
idea—why not put a stop to these 
paint losses? 

As a result, the salvage depart- 
ment received its modest beginning 
in 1935 under the direction of Mr. 
Van Derau. The first year there 
were eight employees occupying 
200 square feet of floor space, and 
handling material valued at $82,- 
653. The department has grown 
until today it employs forty-five 
workmen, occupies 6,000 square 
feet of floor space, and, in 1940, 
handled material valued at $281,- 
388. 

According to Mr. Van Derau 
the salvage department was or- 
ganized: (1) To analyze all scrap 
received, and, if possible, eliminate 
any unnecessary waste by follow- 
ing through with the interested 
parties to avoid any repetition of 
the waste; (2) to see that all waste 
and scrap of the entire works 
clears through one agency to as- 
sure a more accurate inventory; 


(3) to obtain the maximum value 
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Complete details of the six-year-old salvage depart- 
ment of Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. This report may show how to save large 
sums for any plant, no matter whether big or little 








Samples of paints reclaimed from spraying are kept here. The paint itself 
is constantly being used in plant maintenance and other work at Mansfield 


for all scrap; (4) with the ideal 
“to have nothing to salvage.” 

The salvage 
under the direct 
Ralph F. Bisbee, manager of qual- 
ity control. The organization is set 
up like any other production de- 
partment with an accurate cost sys- 
tem and expert workmen in charge 
of the various sections of the ree- 
lamation activities. The only dif- 
ference is that the raw materials 
are obtained from the rubbish 
boxes such as you would find in any 
The raw ma- 


industrial plant. 


operations are 


supervision of 


terials that find their way into the 
salvage department consist of such 
boxes, 


discards as corrugated 


scrap steel, cardboard, paper, 
scrap lumber, crates, rags, used 
solvents, emery cloth, car bracing, 
paint residue, and many other mis 
cellaneous articles. 

The workroom is equipped with 
up-to-date machinery for the con 
version of refuse into useful sup- 
plies. There are electric saws, 
power shears, a paper shredder, a 
paper baler, a punch press, wash- 


ing machines, a machine for scor 
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ing and cutting cardboard, and. 


pecial equipment for the reclaim- 
ing of paint. 

One of the first activities of the 

wly organized salvage depart- 
wnt was the setting up of ma- 
hinery to reclaim the waste paint. 
‘he paint is sprayed into a cur- 
tain of water to precipitate the fine 
spray into vats. Of the paint that 
“misses,” approximately 95 per 
cent is saved. The paint residue is 
collected from the vats and taken 
to the paint room which is in 
charge of a graduate chemist. 

The paint is reclaimed by pass- 
ing it through special equipment to 
iemove all dirt and water. The 
paint emerges pure and durable. A 
sample of each hundred gallon 
hatch is kept se if any complaint 
should develop the sample is im- 
mediately available for analysis. 
Last year 60,000 gallons of paint 
were reclaimed in this manner. The 
paint is sold to all the mainte- 
nance departments of the Westing- 
louse organization. The net sav- 
ing on paint in 1940 was in excess 
of $21,600. 

In 1935, 17 per cent of the sheet 
steel purchased ended up as scrap. 
During the past six vears with the 
cooperation of employees through- 


out the works, this scrap has been 
reduced to 8 per cent. The large 
pieces of scrap from stampings are 
put through the shears to make 
them of smaller uniform size; then 
they are fed into the punch press 
to make small refrigerator unit 
parts. A much higher re-use value 
is created by this method, Steel 
that would ordinarily be sold for 
$14 a ton as scrap can be in 
creased in value to as high as $73 
a ton by conversion into unit 
parts. 

In stamping out household items 
of aluminum, there are often scrap 
pieces icft over. By running the 
larger pieces through a stamping 
operation they are converted into 
serial and name plates. This re- 
sults in a considerable saving, as it 
is not necessary to purchase these 
plates from outside sources. 


In most factories when a rag is 


oily and dirty it is tossed in the 


waste can—this is not the case at 
Westinghouse. If rags are found 
loose in the rubbish, they are laun- 
dered and sold as new rags to the 
stores department at the value of 
new rags, approximately 15 cents 
per pound. If, however, the depart 
ments will-bundle their rags and 
place an identification tag on them, 


Special processes developed by the Westinghouse salvage department reclaimed 
in 1940 some 60,000 gallons of paint from the paint firing lines shown above 
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they will be collected, laundered, 
and returned like new for 5 cents 
per pound—a net saving for the 
salvage department, also a direct 
saving for the department using 
the rags. In 1940, 34,000 pounds 
of rags were laundered and placed 
in use. 

One of the largest operations of 
the paper section is the making of 
packing pads for the shipping 
room. Cardboard is scored and cut 
into various sizes, then glued to- 
gether to make any pad that may 
be called for. Over 2,000,000 of 
these pads were made last year, 
from cardboard which a few years 
ago would have been discarded. 
Many of the corrugated boxes arc 
returned to suppliers at a price 
that is mutually attractive. Some 
of the wastepaper is run through 
a paper shredder to make what 
shredded paper is needed in pack- 
ing. The remainder is baled and 
sold as scrap. Excelsior is baled 
and placed in storage ready for 
immediate use. In 1937, the sum 
of $2,500 was paid to have the 
paper scrap hauled to the dump. 
Last vear, the paper products sec- 
tion showed a_ net saving of 
$18,000. 

In the manufacture of electrical 
apparatus, many silver-covered 
contacts are used. After stamping 
out these parts, a web is left which 
has a silver coating. Instead of 
throwing this web away, as always 
had been done, an_ electrolytic 
process has been developed to di- 
vest the web of its silver coating. 
It is just the reverse of the origi- 
nal plating process. The silver is 
transferred from the web to a 
chromium covered plate. The sil- 
ver, not adhering tightly to the 
chromium, can be easily scraped 
off. This silver is then made into 
silver solder. The entire require- 
ment of silver solder is obtained 
in this way. 

Solvent that has been used and 
is dirty is returned to the distilling 


. 


room where it is “settled out” and 
then run through a still to make it 
like new again. Prior to the re- 


claiming of the (Continued on page 42) 
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Front windows of the Burgess Handicraft Supplies store in Chicago. This store may be the forerunner of many a similar 
store to be opened in the future, because it has been a complete success from the day of its opening and fills a real need 


Hobby Store Opens New Field 
For Retailing 1: ou cs 


PENED in May, and now (mid- 
summer) giving every promise 
of permanent success, the Burgess 
Handicraft Supplies store at Lake 
Street and Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, marks the beginning of what 
may be a new type of retail opera- 
tion. 

One of the chief reasons for the 
store was the interest in handicraft 
of Charles F. Burgess, chairman 
of the board, Burgess Battery 
Company and several other well- 
enterprises. Dr. Burgess 
interested in 


known 
has always been 
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handicraft and has a great ad- 
miration for people who can make 
things with their hands. He be- 
lieves that a person skilled with 
his or her hands should be en- 
couraged. 

Some time back Dr. Burgess 
hired George R. Bell, formerly one 
of the executives of Nu-Enamel 
Corporation, to conduct a survey 
of merchandising methods and 
sales possibilities in the hobby and 
handicraft field. 

After a long study. and check- 
up on the entire field of merchan- 


dising supplies and equipment fo: 
the handicraft worker, it was evi 
dent that with a few brilliant ex 
ceptions little was being done to 
sell the long line of hobby and 
handicraft supplies and equipment 
aggressively. 

True, the mail order house and 
mail order chain stores had don 
an excellent job in merchandising 
power tools for the home work 
shop, and in soine of the main di 
visions of hobby supplies and 
equipment, such as the camer: 
stores, at least a reasonably goo: 
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Everything is in plain view and the management makes a 
point of encouraging customers to look around unattended 


The model airplane department is a busy one and attracts a 
horde of customers who are skilled in building model planes 


job was being done. But camera 
and photographic supplies are a 
highly specialized division of the 
hobby field, and most of the stores 
catering to this field also catered 
to professional photographers, or 
were actually branches of profes- 
sional supply houses. 

Mr. Bell felt that there was an 
opening for a new type of handi- 
craft supply store. He visualized 
and planned a store where the 
wood worker, the leather worker, 
the model airplane builder, the 
linoleum block printer, the felt 
craft worker, the metal tapper, the 
basket weaver, the clay modeler, 
and many others could find all sup- 
plies and equipment they needed 
under one roof—in one store, to be 
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exact. Some department stores 
have made a feeble effort at build- 
ing departments which would an- 
swer this requirement, but few, if 
any, have really succeeded. There 
are hobby shops in various cities, 
but usually the hobby shop is 
owned by a man who is more a 
hobbyist himself than a merchan- 
diser. Such shops tend to special- 
ize in supplies and equipment for 
the owner’s own hobby and to neg- 
lect other sales opportunities. 

In the Burgess store it was plan- 
ned to avoid these pitfalls and to 
offer a real service to the hobby- 
ist and handicraft worker, to con- 
duct the store, not as a hobby it- 
self, but as a businesslike mer- 
chandising venture. Let Mr. Bell, 





One department in the hobby service stores carries a large 
number of books and magazines on various handicrafts 


In the Burgess store all power tools are connected so that a 
complete demonstration may be conducted at any time 


who was appointed general man- 
ager, tell about the opening: 

“We worked nearly all one night 
getting ready, and next morning 
we opened the doors without any 
advertising or special publicity. 
About 375 people came into the 
store the first day, and store traffic 
has averaged from 200 to 250 each 
day since we opened in May.” 

The store has been planned to 
serve a maximum of customers with 
a minimum of store salespeople. All 
merchandise is carefully group- 
ed in departments and arranged on 
display boards, wall displays, on 
tops of tables and counters, or in 
open shelving. There is scarcely a 
piece of merchandise in the entire 
(Continued on page 42) 


store out of 
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As Told to R. G. French 
BY 
R. E. PETERSON 


Athletic Director, Olds Motor Works, 
Lansing, Michigan 








More Play for Better Work 





Is a business justified in spending money to provide 
playgrounds, equipment, supervisors, umpires, and 
other aids to play for its employees? Here is an account 
of Olds Motor Works’ experience which says, “It Pays’’ 





HE old adage, “All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
is a simple statement of a pertinent 
fact. But even the ancient sage 
who first made that statement 
could not foresee the conditions 
that would develop in American 
industry twentieth 
century. In fact, even our con- 
temporaries in other countries can- 
not fully comprehend the phenom- 


during — the 


enon that has occurred here. The 
machine age has made possible a 
standard of living and a freedom 
from drudgery hitherto inconceiv- 
able, and it has reduced the hours 
of toil to a point where the prob- 
lem now is what to do with the 
hours of leisure. 

Local governments have given 
much thought to this problem. 
They have expended vast sums to 
provide parks, playgrounds, ath- 
letic fields, gymnasiums, zoos, li- 
braries, art galleries, concerts, and 
other facilities for recreation and 
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culture. But for 
merely to provide such facilities is 


municipalities 


not enough. Play and recreation 
must be organized and directed to 
encourage the participation of 
large numbers of people. 

For this reason, large employers 
who have vision have assumed the 
- of 


supervising the 





responsibility — and expense 
organizing and 
recreational activities of their em- 
ployees. The General Motors Cor- 
poration has been a leader in this 
movement, and Olds Motor Works 
Division has kept pace in every 
respect, even though we are lo- 
‘ated in a smaller city than are 
some of the other divisions—Lan- 





sing, Michigan. 
We maintain a regular athletic 


department, organize leagues, 
make rules, furnish necessary 


equipment for athletic teams, pay 
the fees of umpires and _score- 
athletic 
fields, golf courses, and other fa- 


keepers, obtain use of 



















cilities, promote and supervise cy 
hibits and contests, and endeavo 
in every way to promote wholesom 
recreation and clean sport for a 
many of our 7,000 employees a- 
possible. 

Our aim, like that of the econo 
mists, is to provide the greates| 
good for the greatest number. This 
is of major importance because in 
such activities one must choos 
between recreation and competi 
tion; between amateurism = and 
semi-professionalism ; between many 
mediocre teams and one experi 
team. There was a time when we 
boasted that our teams were tli 
champions of this, that, or the 
other, but not any more. We lov 
a winner as much as anyone, but 
developing a winner detracts from 
our primary purpose of encourag 
ing as many employees as possible 
to participate in the program. 

Of course, we encourage clean 
competition, for that lends inter 
est to the sport and maintains it 
throughout the season. But we en 
courage competition among man) 
of our own teams and leagues in- 
stead of concentrating on on 
winner to compete with similar 
teams developed among employees 
of other companies. 

We do not tolerate 
sionalism, or even semi-profession- 


profes- 
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lism, in any of our sports. In soft 
ball, for example, any player who 


has pitched “AA” or “AAA” ball 


during 1939 or 1940, or who 
pitches in such a league this year, 
is not eligible to pitch in the Olds 
factory league. If one does do so 
without our knowledge, and _ his 
status becomes known later, the 
game is forfeited. Players cannot 
he released from a weaker team to 
a stronger team for the sole pur- 
pose of strengthening the stronger 
team. Furthermore, all players on 
all our teams must be bona fide 
employees and must play on teams 
representing the departments or 
divisions in which they are em- 
ployed. The only exception is made 
in the case of a player who, for 
legitimate reasons, may obtain a 
release from the manager of the 
team to which he rightfully be- 
longs to play on an opposing team 
from some other department or di- 
vision of Olds Motor Works. One 
can easily imagine how difficult it 
is for a competent player to secure 
such a release. 

If we were desirous of develop- 
ing a championship team, as some 
employers are, we naturally would 
pick the best players for that 
team, regardless of the depart- 
ments or divisions in which they 
were employed; then we would 
shift star players from the weaker 
teams to this one competitor, and 
so on. We would go further, and 
offer attractive positions to semi- 
pro players. But, if we did that, 
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interest in and among our weaker 
teams would wane and we would 
soon have only a small number of 
players enjoying such recreation. 

Soft ball is our most popular 
summer sport, and it is one of the 
best for providing recreation for 
a large number of employees. We 
have this season three soft ball 
leagues totaling thirty-three teams. 
This 


our employees are active mem- 


means that over 500 of 


bers of such official teams, playing 
regularly scheduled games. Our 
schedule calls for 180 games this 
season, with a_ play-off of six 
games between the champions of 
the leagues. Practically every de- 
partment and division has one team 
or more. Workmen on the night 
shift begin their games at 12:30 
p. m.—those on the day shift be- 
All games 
are played on municipal diamonds 


gin play at 6:00 p. m. 


and strict rules are enforced, in- 
cluding one that all games must 
begin on time. 

We furnish all equipment for 
such teams, arrange the schedules, 
secure use of the diamonds, pay 
umpires and scorekeepers, keep the 
standings, and enforce the rules. 
Players’ shirts bear the Olds name 
and emblem and the name of the 
team on the back, and other equip- 
ment, such as balls and bats, is 
stamped to discourage appropri- 
ating it. At the time this is written, 
early in the season, we have al- 
ready bought eighteen dozen balls, 
and our supply is getting low. Fees 


Hobby shows, golf, baseball, soft ball, 
roller skating are but a few of the 
many sports and recreations encour- 
aged and partially paid for by Olds 
Motor Works. Even though you may 
not be able to set up such a big scale 
program, there are many ideas here 
for the business man who wants to 
keep pace with the current trend in 
employee relations and recreation 
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of umpires and scorekeepers total 
about $300 per season. 

Equipment is kept in the athletic 
department or left at the play 
fields in care of the groundskeepers 
and is used by different teams. 
One new ball and one serviceable 
ball are furnished for each game. 
Equipment borrowed for use in 
practice must be receipted for by 
the team manager. The used balls 
which are returned from the ball 
diamonds to the personnel office 
are given out as practice balls or 
given to groups which sponsor 
teams for younger players. 

Golf is second most popular 
with our employees. We have 
about 450 players in our golf 
leagues at present and others are 
coming in. This probably is due in 
considerable measure to the fact 
that Lansing has an exceptionally 
large number of golf courses for a 
city of its size. We don’t furnish 
all equipment for golf, but we do 
buy balls wholesale and sell them 
to employees at cost, and we con- 
tribute very liberal prizes. In addi- 
tion to playing a regular schedule 
on local courses, we go to nearby 
cities for tournaments about once 
a month. One Saturday, for ex- 
ample, 179 of our golfers played 
at Owosso. Prizes there included 


17 for low net scores, 10 bogey 
prizes, 3 for long drives, 3 for 
long putts, 3 for low gross scores, 
and a free ball for each tee shot 
that landed on the green. Forty- 
one of them did! Prizes include 
such substantial articles as sweat- 
ers, jackets, gloves, balls, bags, 
and golf club covers. 

One of our golf leagues is com- 
posed entirely of girls and num- 
bers about sixty members. 

The girls also have a roller 
skating club. At times in the past 
they have had bridge clubs and 
others, but not at present. They 
have a bowling league in season. 

Bowling is the most popular 
winter sport and is participated 
in by more than 500 of our em- 
ployees, organized into teams and 
leagues, as in soft ball. The com- 
pany arranges the schedules, keeps 
the standings, and offers a variety 
of prizes. Players pay their own 
fees. At the end of the season the 
players have a banquet and the 
company contributes to that but 
does not pay the entire cost, as it 
doesn’t wish to deny the men the 
satisfaction of bearing some of the 
expense themselves. 

In addition to participating in 
games themselves, our employees 
take a keen interest in college 


athletics and other sports. Michi 
gan State College is located at 
East Lansing and Olds employees 
follow its schedules closely. W: 
always buy several hundred tickets 
to local games and sell them to em 
ployees at cost. 

But sports are by no means ou 
only interests. One of our mos 
notable activities is participatio 
in an annual hobby show that ; 
sponsored by the city and held i 
the Olds Engineering Building 
where the exhibits are guard 
twenty-four hours per day b 
Olds police. We also arrange fo: 
showcases, racks, and fixtures an 
offer prizes. In addition to ex 
hibiting hobbies of all kinds here 
we also stage amateur acts for 
children and adults. To avoid hay 
ing a few talented amateurs wi 
top honors every year, it is stipu 
lated that one who wins first priz: 
cannot compete the following year 

The subject of hobbies is an 
inexhaustible one and is filled wit), 
surprises. Witness the fact thai 
it was a popular radio feature on 
a national network for a long time. 
People take up all manner of hob 
bies but probably the most popu 
lar of all, and one that is profitable 
to many participants, is that of 
collecting old coins and stamps. 





Electric Eye 
Safety Sign 


peerage just outside of the 
Twin Cities is a new type safety 
sign, called “Telaspeed.” It oper- 
ates this way: Two detectors, either 
magnetic or photo-electric cells, 
are placed 750 feet ahead of the 
sign. When a car passes the first 
detector the sign lights up, except 
for the speed circle. After the sec- 
ond detector is-passed, 36 feet 
farther ahead, the speed measured 
by the time elapsed for that dis- 
tance is flashed on the sign. 
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(Ewing Galloway Photo) 


WANTED: Vacant Swivel Chairs! 


ODAY there are plenty of field men, salesmen, dis- 

tributors, branch managers, district and zone 
managers who are wondering when the axe will fall. 
They have heard of priorities, material and labor 
shortages, plants being almost wholly engaged in 
defense work. They have heard rumors that this com- 
pany and that company are going to liquidate their 
field organizations. They have heard rumors that 
their jobs are about to disappear. 

These same men are having to answer questions by 
customers. How soon will my shipment arrive? When 
can we expect delivery? Are you going to use a lot 
of ersatz material? Why can’t you keep your de- 
livery promises? Why are prices going up? Why don’t 
you protect us against price jumps? 

In many cases the field men know the answers to 
none of these questions. Not knowing the answers, the 
men have lost confidence, are afraid and disturbed. 

Typical of this condition is the case of a well-known 
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company which recently conducted a field survey to 
find out how its men were handling problems, what 
the field men thought of the company, which of them 
were loyal and enthusiastic about the company. 

The biggest fact brought out by the survey was 
that the men in territories visited frequently by home 
office executives and company officers were the best 
territories. Many branch and district managers com- 
plained bitterly that they had not seen anyone from 
the home office in several years. The San Francisco 
branch manager said it took a fair to bring execu- 
tives to San Francisco. 

At a time like this executives are likely to find their 
swivel chairs too comfortable. Instead of getting out 
among the field men and scotchitg harmful rumors, 
instead of driving out hearsay with facts, these men 
write bulletins, when they should pack their bags and 
go visit the field men. Such a course of action will pay 
big dividends when sales are needed once more.—E.W. 
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Do Seniority Rulings Pay? 





Higher pay for longer years of service, instead of cutting 
turnover as expected, is frequently an actual handicapin 
recruiting labor in this current scramble to hire men 





BY CAMERON McPHERSON 


NE of the lessons taught by the 
present hectic labor situation 
is that seniority rates do not stop 
the pirating of labor. It has long 
been argued, by exponents of the 
seniority principle of setting wage 
scales, that if a worker’s pay were 
increased a few cents an hour for 
each year he was with the com- 
pany, he would be less likely to 
leave for another job. He would 
feel that his service with the com- 
pany had a definite pay-envelope 
value to him. That theory, how- 
ever, is not working out in prac- 
tice today. Labor scouts are not 
only offering to pay whatever rate 
a worker is getting in his present 
job, but a premium besides. So the 
whole seniority system is being re- 
examined, and many employers are 
throwing it overboard in favor of 
a more simplified rate structure. 
The theory of the sliding wage 
scale, based on the number of years 
an employee has been with the com- 
pany, is that a worker’s produc- 
tivity should increase as he _ be- 
comes more experienced in_ his 
work. If that is true, then the com- 
pany can afford to pay a higher 
rate each year a man is on the 
job, up to five years. After five 
years his value to the company 
theoretically levels off and he stays 
on the maximum rate. This may be 
good theory. Actually, however, 
most plant managers agree that 
very often a new man, with only 
a few months’ experience on his job, 
will outproduce the man who may 
have been on the same kind of work 
for years. 
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There are many reasons for this. 
The man may be younger and more 
have more 
kind of 


work. He may be more concerned 


ambitious. He may 
natural ability at that 


with holding his job. He may be 
more intelligent and dependable. 
Any or all of these reasons might 
make him more valuable to the 
company, and it need not follow 
that his productivity would in- 
crease year after year. On the 
contrary it might level off after 
the first year, because of the pres- 
sure there always is in a shop or 
factory against doing more than 
the minimum amount of work to 
“oct by.” It is the unwritten law 
in most shops that no man shall 
“show up” the other fellow. If he 
does he will quickly become un- 
popular and his job sabotaged. 
This is true regardless of whether 
the man works by the hour or by 
the piece. It is true in CIO shops; 
it is true in AF of L shops. 

The other argument in favor of 
paying a higher rate for longer 
service is that it reduces the turn- 
over of labor. That is not borne 
out in the experience. 
When there is a shortage of labor 
even seniority rates will not stop 


present 


raids on your personnel, and when 
there is a surplus of labor—that 
is to say, when there are more men 
than jobs—the seniority rate is 
not needed because turnover is not 
a problem. On the contrary, hav- 
ing a seniority rate may become 
a definite handicap to a_ plant 
manager in recruiting new men in 
a period of expansion. If he is to 


stick to his union contract rates 
(and if he does not he is head«d 
for trouble), then he is at a di, 
advantage in bidding for mv. 
against the employer who uses | 

higher average wage rate fv, 
starting new men. 

While most managers now agri 
that the seniority wage is a mis- 
take, they say: “What can we «do 
about it? If we change over now 
to the average rate, we would ha 
to cut back our oldest employes. 
This is an important group, aid 
as a company we cannot afford +. 
penalize length. of service.” That, 
of course, is quite true. But t!i 
change-over should be made grad 
ally over a five-year period. Why 1 
rates are adjusted either up o 
down, the adjustment should |x 
graduated so as to average up t!. 
classification. If a 5 per cent wag 
increase is to be granted, give t!\ 
largest increase to the men in tly 
lower brackets, and the smallest 
increase to those in the higher 
brackets. It might even be possible 
to give the five-year-old grou) 
some special privilege, such as a 
vacation with pay, in lieu of a 
wage increase. As a rule the union, 
if you have collective bargaining, 
will go along with this program. 
Sometimes a strike gives manag: 
ment a chance to get rid of tl 
seniority scale. 

With the prospect for rising liv 
ing costs ahead, the probabilitics 
are that most companies will hav: 
to make a number of wage adjust- 
ments within the next year or so, 
if the war lasts. This will happen 
regardless of what may be done 
by the federal government to con 
trol wages. It is a grand oppor- 
tunity for those who want to get 
rid of the seniority system to heav: 
it overboard and set up in its 
place an average rate for each 
classification of labor, taking car 
of the seniority problem with va 
-ations, sick leave, or other forms 
of reward. There may have been « 
time when seniority rights were 
powerful factor in bargaining with 
labor but most industrial relations 
men say that day has passed. 
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Davis Brothers store, situated in Slocum, Texas, a little town of about 150 popu- 
lation, extends its territory by sending merchandise to rural customers in trucks 


A Crossroads Merchan 
Blazes New Trails 


BY RUEL McDANIEL 


ARLY on any Wednesday 

morning a modern motor truck 
moves along the back roads of the 
southeastern part of Anderson 
County, Texas. Its familiar horn 
sounds on the dew-born stillness 
and a farm woman and her tots 
walk briskly to the front gate. 

The truck pulls up under the 
shade of a live oak, the driver 
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turns off the motor and leaps to 
the ground, By the time the driver 
has brought the vehicle to a stop 
and killed the 


young man is on the ground and 


motor, a second 


in the act of lowering the panels 
of the vehicle, to reveal a wide 
variety of merchandise to the view 
of the farm buyers. 

After the woman has made her 


selections from an amazingly wide 
variety of goods, the young men 
fasten up the panels of the truck 
and move on down the narrow 
country road to the next isolated 
farm home on the route. By a little 
after noon that day, the vehicle is 
back at its headquarters, and the 
two young men are loading it for 
the run the next morning. Thurs- 
day and Friday morning they fol 
low much the same routine as that 
of Wednesday, except that each 
day carries them in a different di 
rection. 
Nearly 
young man by the name of Orian 
H. Davis came back home to the 
little village of Slocum, in East 


twenty years ago a 


Texas. He had been reared in this 
little farm community, had gradu- 
ated from the rural high school 
there. The Navy, during the World 
War, had taken several months of 
his time, and then he went to col- 
lege for a couple of years. After 
that, three vears of school teach- 
ing in West Texas. He came home 
from his last year of teaching and 
bought a half-interest in one of the 
two stores in the village. Today, 
operating under the firm name of 
Davis Brothers, he owns the ma- 
jority interest of the leading gen- 
eral store of his community; he is 
postmaster and unofficial “mayor.” 
Good roads and automobiles 
have killed thousands of little gen- 
eral stores at the crossroads of 
America ; and yet while these other 
thousands of crossroad merchants 
were slowly vanishing, the Davis 
store was improving its service and 
enlarging its stock. Although the 
population of the Slocum com- 
munity has remained stationary 
at around one hundred for the past 
fifty years, the Davis store con- 
tinues to increase its volume and 
its net profit, year after year. 
Mr. Davis has found the secret 
of making good roads and auto- 
mobiles bring business to his store. 
The modern motor truck, call- 
ing three days out of the week 
upon farmers and their wives who 
are too far away to patronize the 
store regularly, is only one of many 
things Mr. Davis has done to keep 
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his business constantly growing. 

The Davis store does about 
$40,000 worth of business a year, 
not a tremendous volume in com- 
parison to city establishments, but 
a large volume in comparison to 
other country stores that still are 
in existence. More important than 
mere volume is the gradual in- 
crease in business year after year 
and the consistent profit earned by 
the store year in and year out. 
The establishment did considerably 
less than $10,000 a year when 
Mr. Davis bought a half-interest 
in it nearly twenty years ago. 

From the outset, young Davis 
realized that he must maintain 
prices favorably comparable to 
those in nearby town stores and 
quoted in the mail order catalogs, 
if he expected to build up his busi- 
ness. And he realized further that 
in order to keep prices low, he 
must increase his stock turnover. 

Today, he turns his stock on an 
average of about twenty-five times 
a year, and this includes such slow- 
moving merchandise as men’s shoes, 
shirts, and patent medicines. 

The most important factor in 
increasing turnover, in his estima- 
tion, is his affiliation with a buy- 
ing syndicate operated by a whole- 
sale grocery jobber from which he 
buys the bulk of his foods and re- 
lated merchandise. This has in- 
creased his food stock turnover 
tremendously. Although he is not 
obligated to do so, he confines his 
buying to this jobber insofar as 
the jobber can supply his needs. 
This policy helps both turnover 
and credit, he finds. 

Although he does not maintain 
a perpetual inventory of stock, he 
does keep a want list handy and 
instructs employees to watch all 
stock constantly to make certain 
that nothing in demand runs out. 
This constant check likewise spots 
items that are moving slowly, so 
that they may be moved to special 
display tables. 

A series of “five-and-ten” tables 
not only increases turnover but 
keeps many customers from going 
to a bigger town to patronize the 
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five-and-ten-cent stores there for 
similar items. He declares that 
these tables are the most profitable 
space in the entire store. 

In building up his business, Mr. 
Davis realized at the outset that 
he must provide the merchandise 
most commonly needed by his po- 
tential customers, and thereby 
break them from the habit of going 
to the city or patronizing the mail 
order houses. Thus, he talked to 
many men and women about their 
common merchandise needs, making 
note of everything he learned from 
these informal talks. 

He learned, for example, that 
many of the persons whom he felt 
should be trading with him were 
going to the city to buy shoes for 
themselves and their children. And 
since they were in town anyway, 
they bought groceries and a lot 
of other needs that just as well 
could have been bought at the 
Davis store. To stop this, he 
stocked more shoes, determining 
first, through talking with pros- 
pects and customers, about what 
range of prices appealed to the 
greatest number of people. Today, 
he turns his conservative shoe stock 
nearly six times a year. 

The “peddling” truck has ex- 
tended the normal territory of the 
store tremendously. This service 
came into being more or less ac- 
cidentally. Certain large-purchase 
customers asked for delivery serv- 
ice, and Mr. Davis gladly granted 
this, providing deliveries were to 
be made on specified days, so that 
the cost of the service could be 
minimized. Out of this initial de- 
livery service logically grew the 
extended service of carrying the 
store to customers’ doors. 

The service started with a single 
route, covered one day a week. 
Today, there are three routes, re- 
quiring as many days each week 
to cover. The three routes total 
something like a hundred miles, and 
the service touches territory fully 
twenty miles away from Slocum. 

About 10 per cent of the busi- 
ness done on these routes is in the 
form of advance orders, customers 


writing in before the truck trip 
and requesting that the truck 
bring out specified merchandise. \ 
part of the sales is in the form of 
orders taken on one trip to be de- 
livered on the next. The truck 
brings in between $10,000 and 
$12,000 worth of business a year. 

The truck carries a specially 
designed panel body to accommo- 
date and display a surprising! y 
wide variety of goods, all thie 
way from stock and chicken fed 
to shoes, thread, and piece goods. 
It is so constructed that the pan:| 
sides may be lifted to provide not 
only “shelf” display of the me 
chandise but a narrow “counter” 
on which the customer may rest 
the items while she inspects them. 

“People usually patronize ciiy 
stores and mail order houses be- 
cause they can get, or think they 
can get, a better type of goods for 
the same or less money in compar 
son to their little community 
stores,’ Mr. Davis explains. “We 
have constantly worked to prove 
to our people that it is a fallac 
to expect better prices in the cit 
and from the mail order catalogs.” 

Personal contact is the biggesi 
factor used to increase business 
and to sell prospective customers 
on the store’s service; but Mr 
Davis advertises frequently in « 
weekly newspaper published in « 
town six miles distant, and he sends 
out weekly a combination price list 
and house organ, provided by the 
jobber. This goes to every box on 
the rural route going through the 
community and to all patrons o/ 
the local post office. 


This price list features specific 


food and specialty items, and it 
makes a point of listing items 
whose prices compare favorabl\ 
with those quoted in nearby cit) 
newspaper advertisements. 

The general store at the cross- 


roads may be vanishing from the 
American scene in many places; 


but the Davis Brothers store a 
Slocum, Texas, has grown robus' 


and profitable on the same elements 
that have vanished many another 


store of the same general type. 
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“HERE | AM, 
IN LOVE WITH A MACHINE!” 


© “I never realized an adding-calculating machine 
could be the answer to a maiden’s prayer! Maybe 
it isn’t love, exactly — but I do have a crush on 


that new Model M Comptometer! 


e “Well, why not? Together, we turn out figure 





work in record time — addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division! And I mean accurate figure 
work — because when I ‘fumble’ a key stroke (and 
every operator does that occasionally), the Compt- 
ometer’s exclusive Controlled-Key safeguard locks 


the keyboard until I’ve corrected the error! 


e “Those no-glare answer dials make it easy to 
read off answers accurately, too — and just think, 
there aren’t any zeros to clutter up the answer dials 
unless they’re part of the answer! Together, that 
Comptometer and I can handle any figure-work 


assignment (flexibility, the Boss calls it). 


e “The Boss says that he knows now that those 
Comptometer ads he’s been reading are right, when 
they say the Comptometer handles more figure 


work in less time at lower cost!” 


Your local Comptometer Co. man is prepared to show 
you — in your own office, on your own work — how 
Comptometer machines and Comptometer methods can 
effect substantial economies in the handling of your 
figure work. 


Telephone him .. . or, if you prefer, write to Felt 


& Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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LET’S BOTH SAVE TIME 


. . we know your time is valuable 


; rn this entire organ- 
ization we try to co-operate with our friends 
in saving their time. We do not like to be kept 
waiting ourselves, and we shall try not to keep 
you waiting any longer than absolutely neces- 
sary. Please do not hesitate to ask how long it 
will be before you can see your man; ask a 
second time if necessary. Our information desk 
is for co-operation, not to guard our inner 
offices. 


No matter how busy we are we shall always 
be glad to see you. We shall interview you as 
promptly as possible and endeavor to give you 
as much time as necessary to give you or your 
line a fair chance. 


Cur hours are from eight until five in the 
winter months and from seven-thirty until 
four-thirty in the If possible, we 
should like to have the last hour of the day 
free in order to complete our daily corres- 
pondence. We are closed Saturdays. 





We shall appreciate your reporting any 
discourtesies or lack of co-operation. 

There is a washroom available for your use 
on the main office floor. 


HELPFUL INFORMATION 


In order to help you clarify your mission 
and ascertain the man you wish to see, we offer 
the information below. 


i 


OUR PRODUCTS: 


TEXTILE AUTOMOTIVE ACCESSORIES: 
Automobile Seat Covers, Radiator Covers, 
Bug Screens, Shop Service Garments. 


LUGGAGE AND LEATHER GOODS: 
The “Hinson Gladstone Valet,” “Pax- 

Lites,” Tog-Bags, Sales Kits, Brief Cases, 

Portfolios, Golf Bags, and Camera Cases. 


w 
OUR OFFICERS: 


Crype Hinson ... President. 


Ben WENGARD ... Vice President, is in charge 
of production and purchasing. 


James Hinson ... is in charge of government 
contracts and production for, and sales to, 
automobile factories. He also assists Mr. 
Wengard in purchasing raw materials. 


Three pages from a good-will-building folder issued to all reception room visitors by the Hinson Manufacturing Company. 


Paut J. Hearzperc... Vice President, is in 
charge of sales promotion and advertising. 


J. A. Ransom ... assists Mr. Herzberg in sales 
administration and handling of sales cor- 
respondence. 


WititaM Hinson ... Assistant Treasurer, is in 
charge of finance, taxation, accounting, in- 
surance, and legal matters. 


Paut Fercuson...Office Manager, is in 
charge of office administration, office per- 
sonnel, and purchasing of all office equip- 
ment and supplies. 


E. A. Zier .. . Credit Manager, is in charge 
of credits, collections, and bookkeeping. 


Paut Jacosy... Factory Superintendent, su. 
pervises all factory operations and is in 
charge of factory employment. 


OUR PLANT is located in the Westfield Man- 
ufacturing District of lowa’s leading industriaj 
city, Waterloo. Our shipping address is in i! 
cases to be taken from our purchase orders 
Freight shipments are made and received at 
Aladdin, Iowa, our own freight station located 
in our factory building. 


OUR CUSTOMERS are automotive jobbers, 
automobile factories, and luggage and leather 
goods dealers. We do not sell at retail. 


The folder is packed with information about the company to help the visitor who wants to sell to the Hinson folks 


Every Visitor a Booster 


NE of our objectives is to give 

fair and courteous treatment 

to all visitors,” says Clyde Hinson, 

president of the Hinson Manufac- 

turing Company of Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

To assist every visitor in reach- 
ing the right man in the company, 
Mr. Hinson has recently published 
a folder which is given to each 
salesman who calls upon the com- 
pany. This folder tells about the 
company, the products it manufac- 
tures, lists the officers, describes 
the plant, and tells who the com- 
pany’s customers are. 

With the list of officers there is 
a brief paragraph describing the 
duties of each officer and major 
executive so that no matter what 
the salesman may be selling he will 
know just whom to see. 

Three inside pages of the book- 
let are reproduced at the top of 
this page. In the introduction to 
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the booklet we find the following 
statement, “Our information desk 
is for cooperation, not to guard 
our inner offices.” 

While it seems the Hinson com- 
pany has gone a step further than 
other companies in the matter of 
insuring prompt, fair, courteous 
treatment to all visitors there is a 
wide-spread tendency for all com- 
panies to require officers and execu- 
tives to give prompt attention to 
all visitors and to treat them cour- 
teously. Business men realize that 
every visitor is a potential booster 
for any company whose office he 
visits, and smart business leaders 
are making every effort to insure 
against a visitor having to wait 
an unreasonably long time for in- 
terviews. 

Typical of this attitude of alert 
business men to callers is the neatly 


framed message in the reception 


room of the Truax-Traer Coal 










Company, Minot, North Dakot« 
The message reads: 
TO OUR GUESTS 
You are always welcome here at 
the home of Truax-Traer Coals. 


While we cannot always do busi- 
ness with you, we will always give 
you a courteous and friendly hear 
ing. If occasionally you are kept 
waiting, you will know it is un- 
avoidable. In short, we give you 
the same friendly reception our 
own salesmen like to get. 

In commenting upon the mes 
sage, W. E. Keller, vice presiden! 
of the company, says that he feels 
it is wholly unfair to keep a sales 
man waiting an hour or two, as 
some executives do, while the 
finish dictation. The editors o! 
AMERICAN Bustness will be gla: 
to hear of other companies whos 
rules or practices demand prom) 
admittance of salesmen and whic!) 
cooperate in seeing visiting sales 
men promptly, just as they ho; 
other companies will do. 
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OR WANT OF A NAIL THE SHOE WAS LOST... 


is Defense production gains momen- 

im, the lesson of the lost horseshoe 

akes on greater significance. Lack of 

thorough precaution in seemingly 
inor matters exacts severe penalties 
delayed results. 

Every detail in directing and han- 
fling production must be protected 
by the use of methods which guard 
gainst delays, mistakes and waste. 
| Addressograph, Multigraph and 
fultilith methods, by providing 

eater speed and accuracy in many 


Mice and factory operations, assure 


HOULDER TO SHOULDER WITH YOU 


the accomplishment of desired 
results. These methods, continuously 
developed for better service to busi- 
ness during nearly half a century, 
are proving of greater importance 
than ever in this period of National 
Emergency. 

TO USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS: The 
services of our methods department 
and trained field personnel are avail- 
able to assist you in extending the 
use of your present equipment and 
broadening its effectiveness. Take 
full advantage of these services. 


DDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH- 
MULTILITH METHODS 
HELP TO: 

Conserve Productive Hours 
Improve Payroll Procedures 
Speed Up Order Handling 
Simplify Purchasing Routine 
Provide Accurate Instructions 
Speed Out Communications 
Eliminate Errors in Routine 
Safeguard Investment in Materials 
Simplify Record Keeping 
Simplify Preparation of Reports 
Control Machine Maintenance 
Safeguard Capital Asset Records 


Lower Operating Costs 


4/ 





IN AMERICA’S DEFENSE 


Some 700 guests attended the Iowa Dinner in Waterloo, Iowa, which was one of the activities of Rath Week held in August 
to commemorate the Rath Packing Company’s first fifty years in business. Special events were scheduled each day 


ANNIVERSARIES AS BUSINESS BUILDERS 





Rath Packing Company’s elaborate celebration of its 
fiftieth anniversary points way for others to win good- 
will of customers, the community, and farmers, all of 
whom were included in this good-will building program 





BY FRANK BURKE 


IGNALIZING — showmanship 

with finesse—the 1941 formula 
for focusing attention on indus- 
try’s anniversaries, sales achieve- 
ments, and forecasts for the 
future—several organizations, in- 
cluding the Rath Packing Com- 
pany of Waterloo, Iowa, have 
adopted entertainment programs 
as a means of intensifying public 
relations and strengthening the em- 
ployee-customer good-will bonds. 

Nationally famous speakers and 
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Mexican entertainers, who brought 
an international aspect and gave 
emphasis to the “good neighbor” 
policy, were engaged by the Rath 
organization to help celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary, August 12 to 
15. General Hugh S. Johnson, 
famed newspaper columnist; Irvin 
S. Cobb, noted author and hu- 
morist; Lieutenant Colonel Paul 
S. Logan, assistant chief of the 
subsistence branch of the United 
States Army Quartermaster Corps, 


and President Charles E. Friley 
of the Iowa State College at Ames, 
Iowa, were the principal speakers. 
The “name” speakers were not 
all in the Rath scheme of beating 
the ballyhoo drum. Looking for 
something distinctive in an enter 
tainment feature with a topical 
flavor, the Rath executives hit on 
the “good neighbor” idea and 
through the Mexican government 
and embassy at Washington ar- 
ranged a “South of the Mexican 
Border” exhibition. This is where 
showmanship entered into the fi 
tieth anniversary celebration. They 
brought a thirty-five-piece Mex:- 
can band to the center of the Iowa 
corn belt—Waterloo. Along with 
the band came Cuquita Calderon 
famed Mexican cow girl; Paco 
Aparicio, one of Mexico’s greatest 
charros; Mexican dancing g' 
and romantic troubadours. 
Significant promotion, we'd s: 
Significant because of its unus 
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entertainment qualities and because 
subtly put across the interna- 

ional importance of the Rath 

organization when it comes to fos- 
ring good-will. 

Programing each of the days of 
tath Week, the entertainment 
mmittee set up a public relations 
mula covering practically all 
ie contacts that go toward suc 
ssful industrial operation. Open- 
ig event was an “Old Employees’ 
inner” which glorified the veter 
as, many of whom have been with 
e company from its inception. 
ext was “Employees’ Night”—a 
hole evening set aside for the 
ith boys and girls during which 

they heard General Johnson, 
Irvin S. Cobb, and were enter- 
\ined by the Mexican production. 
The Iowa farmer was not for- 
gotton, for “Farmers’ Night” 
brought together the men and 
women who raise the porkers that 
go into the famous Black Hawk 
brand of hams and bacon. An 
“Towa Dinner” staged at the Tav 
ern-on-the-Green, Waterloo’s sum- 
mer supper club, was a Rath 
institutional gesture, stressing 
the agricultural accomplishments 
of the state and the role it is play- 
ing during the present national 
crisis. Next came “Retailers’ 
Night,” an evening devoted to the 
Rath meat dealers who came from 
far and wide to accept the pack- 
er’s hospitality and to be enter- 
tained. Closing night was “Guest 
Night,” and this was the public’s 
participation in the fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration. On “Guest 
Night” friends of Rath and cus- 
tomers of retail dealers were ad- 
mitted on invitational tickets. 

They even made John W. Rath, 
president of the company since 
1898, an Indian chief as a part of 
the celebration. Mr. Rath was in- 

ducted into the Sac and Fox 
Indian Tribe of Tama, Iowa, and 
given the name of “Black Hawk.” 
Showmanship again — “Black 
Hawk” is the name or trade-mark 
of one of the principal lines pro- 
duced at the Rath plant. Another 
interesting (Continued on page 46) 
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John W. Rath (top) had charge of planning and conducting the fiftieth anniver- 
sary celebration which included such noted speakers as Irvin S. Cobb (with the 
big cigar) and General Hugh S. (Ironpants) Johnson. Another feature was a 
special seven-car train with entertainers to Waterloo for guests from Chicago 
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Where to Look When You 
Need a Controller 





Where are controllers trained? What is the best exper- 
ience for the controller of a large company? What work 
leads to the controller’s job? Here are the answers as 
drawn from a survey of successful controllers’ histories 





ROM a recently completed study 

of the experience, training, and 
business background of a large 
number of successful controllers of 
large and medium-sized companies 
it is evident that the average con- 
troller comes to his position after a 
long training and experience in ac- 
counting, finance, and_ clerical 
duties all of which give him a close- 
up picture of the business which em- 
ploys him as controller. 

From the group of controllers 
who submitted an analysis of their 
training to us, we learn that the 
average length of service with the 
company now employing him is 
fifteen years. Of course, this fifteen 
years was by no means always 
spent as controller. Figures show 
that controllers work for their 
companies an average of six years 
and nine months before becoming 
controller. These years of prepara- 
tion were spent in various jobs such 
as auditors, cost clerks, accounting 
clerks, bookkeepers, credit manag- 
ers, assistant controllers, and office 
managers. 

Here is a report which gives an 
unusually clear insight into the 
previous experience of controllers. 
This controller now works for a 
well-rated paint company—not a 
large company, as paint companies 
go in this country, but well known 
in its territory. He writes: 

“T have been with our company 
for fourteen years, performing the 
duties of controller since 1932. My 
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first position with the company was 
posting on a Burroughs machine 
for about an hour a day and stamp- 
ing bills with a rubber stamp the 
remainder of the time. My other 
positions were: Miscellaneous clerk, 
Burroughs bookkeeper, general 
ledger bookkeeper, office manager, 
assistant treasurer.” 

Now suppose we look at the ex- 
perience of another man who came 
to his present company as control- 
ler. Here is his background, as re- 
ported by himself: 

“T have been employed by this 
company for ten years and eight 
months. I have held the position of 
controller for the entire period, 
having come to the company in that 
capacity. In addition, early in the 
second year of my employment here, 
I was made secretary of the com- 
pany and a director. 

“Before that for about four 
years I was auditor in charge of 
accounting with a $20,000,000 cor- 
poration and when this was merged 
with a larger company, national 
and international, I traveled for 
approximately a year as personal 
representative of the controller for 
the parent corporation, being inter- 
ested primarily in matters of ac- 
counting policy in the division 
offices. 

“Prior to that I was in public 
accounting for about five years, 
part of that time associated with a 
law firm. I obtained my C.P.A. by 
examination conducted by the Uni- 


versity of Illinois in Novembr; 
1922. Previously, except for a yes 
and a half in the United Stat 
Army and the American Exped 
tionary Force, I had various book 
keeping positions in accounting ani 
auditing departments of meat pack 
ers, wholesale jewelers, automobil: 
truck companies, railroads, an! 
public utilities. Back of that I was 
just a boy on the farm.” 

Most of the men who w 
brought to their present compani 
to assume the duties of controller 
had experience surprisingly similar 
to those who worked up from min: 
positions to the controller’s job 
one company. Of all the controllers 
who reported, 40.7 per cent can 
to their present company as con 
trollers. A few cases show what 
type of experience they had. For 
example: The controller of a very 
large oil company has been with his 
present company for six and on 
half years, and came to the con 
pany as controller, prior to whic) 
time he was connected with the L. 
partment of Justice and in practic: 
as a certified public accountant and 
as a lawyer. He had been controlle: 
and assistant secretary-treasurer 
of a large manufacturing compan\ 
for several years, too. 

In another case the controller 0! 
a well-known city newspaper pub 
lishing company was a C.P.A. for 
eleven years and also head of tly 
business administration depart 
ment of a college for more than si 
years. Still another controller had 
eleven years of public accounting 
work before he took up his presen 
work three years ago. 

The controller of a large whol 
sale baking company reports thai 
he has been controller for his con 
pany for nearly twenty years, bi 
that prior to joining his presen! 
company he was an office boy, book 
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The controller is charged with the duty of maintaining and directing the profit 
control machinery of a business. He governs the accounts and finances of a busi- 
ness in the interests of the owners or stockholders. He is responsible to the presi- 
dent or the board of directors; is present at all board meetings to assist in planning; 
and is in charge of accounting, auditing, inventory, budgeting, and tax problems 





and a senior 
The controller 


keeper, accountant, 
public accountant. 
of a financial house tells us that he 
was employed by but one other com- 
pany before entering his present 
work. It was a bank and he ran the 
gamut from messenger boy, teller, 
on up through different positions 
until he was auditor of the bank at 
the time he left to become controller 
of the securities house. 

The average controller who came 
up through the ranks to his pres- 
ent position worked for his present 
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company for better than six years 
Many 
of them, especially the old-timers in 


before he became controller. 


the field, worked many years. Ap- 
proximately 22 per cent of the 
present controllers who cooperated 
in compiling this report have been 
with their companies for more than 
twenty years; one man who has 
been with one of the largest plumb- 
ing supply manufacturers in the 
world for thirty-nine years began 
as office boy, became an accounting 
clerk, a traveling auditor, and then 


general auditor. He has been con- 
three 
spent thirty-six years working up 


troller but years, having 
to the position. 

Another controller, this one with 
a large bank, has been with the bank 
for thirty-four years, and con- 
troller for seventeen years. His first 
position was a bank messenger. The 
controller of a well-known motor 
manufacturing company went with 
thirty-three 
ago as a draftsman. He was a 


his company years 
traveling salesman, a cost account- 
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ant and production manager before 
becoming controller twelve years 
ago. He is one of the few controllers 
whose previous experience includes 
selling. 

The controller of a big public 
utility looks back on thirty-two 
years’ experience with his present 
company and has been controller 
for five years. He began as a ledger 
clerk, was then made auditor of re- 
ceipts, chief accountant, which po- 
sition he held for many years prior 
to becoming controller. The con- 
troller of a large northwestern 
bank started thirty-two years ago 
as a statement clerk in the pen-and- 
ink posting days. He was later 
manager of many departments in 
the bank and has been controller for 
fourteen years. 

Another controller with a thirty 
years’ record is with a well-known 
men’s clothing company (manufac- 
turers). He was made controller 
twenty years ago, but began as an 
office boy, became assistant book- 
keeper, then bookkeeper, and later 
assistant treasurer. 

Some of the jobs held in the 
early careers of controller include 
such work as stenographer, sales- 
man, production manager, assist- 
ant to executive officers, assistant 
winder man on paper machine, sales 
clerk, 
draftsman, and cost accountant. 

Of the men who received their 


manager, time machinist, 


major business experience before 
coming to their present companies 
as controllers, we find that by far 
the largest number of these men 
were in public accounting work. Al- 
most all the big, well-known public 
accounting firms have contributed 
members of their staffs to control- 
lers’ jobs. This is a natural step it 
seems. An accountant at work on 
the job of auditing a company’s 
books has close contact with the 
officers of the company while pre- 
paring his audit. What would be 
more natural than to look to such 
a man when a controller’s job is 
open? Actually almost half of the 
men who came into their present 
firms as controllers and did not 
work up from minor positions used 
the public accounting job as a 
stepping stone for obtaining the 
controllership of a private corpo- 
ration. 

Next largest classification of 
previous experience includes the 
controllers who were once account- 
ants. About 20 per cent of those 
reporting were once accountants 
and almost that many were audi- 
tors. In the other fields of experi- 
ence we find men who were teachers, 
credit managers, treasurers, secre- 
taries, cashiers, paymasters, sales 
managers, mechanical engineers, 
lawyers, purchasing agents, statis- 
ticians, bank examiners, and office 


managers. 


Today the controller assume, 
new, enlarged, and greater respo 
sibilities. He needs all the expe: 
ence and knowledge acquired fr: 
his previous jobs. He needs t 
judgment, acquaintanceship wi 
materials, methods, processes, a 
costs which he may have acquii 
in his earlier experience. But m 
than that is needed, as was broug 
out in a recent talk by William 
Batt, president SKF Industries, 
the Controllers Institute of Ame 
ca. Mr. Batt said, “You must b: 
better salesmen and you must lea 
to be more vocal because you, m: 
than anyone else, understand | 
significance of smaller things whi 
have great effect on the busin 
but which others in managem: 
are prone to overlook.” Mr. B: 
had been urging controllers to ta 
more interest in labor and p 
sonnel problems in business. 

Defense problems, rising cos 
material scarcities, labor scarciti 
labor unrest—all these problen 
come to the door of the controll 
in one guise or another. He is t 
man who must study each prob 
interpret in terms of the pres 
and the future, determine what « 
fect each new decision will ha 
upon the business and sit wit! 
management in planning a cours: 
of action. He must integrate tly 
functions of various departme: 
so the business will run smooth! 





Substitutes Plastics for 
Typewriter Parts 


YPICAL of the way manufac- 

turers are finding substitute ma- 
terials for parts for which metal 
was formerly deemed essential is 
the introduction of plastic type- 
writer ribbon spool covers for the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher typewrit- 
er. The new spool covers are injec- 
tion molded in the same crackle 
finish as the metal parts of the 


typewriter, ten at a time. The on! 
operation needed to make the par' 
ready for assembly is trimming of! 
the sprue, or pieces of plas! 
formed in the molding, that are n 
part of the completed spool. At t 
left is seen the mold, with t 
spools on it, as it comes from t 
processing; below is a typewrit 
equipped with the molded spool. 
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Here’s one reason why the knitting mills can’t have silk. The Army needs it for 
powder bags and parachutes like these in the loft at Randolph Field, Texas 


THE HOSIERY INDUSTRY 
TACKLES NEW PROBLEMS 


ECAUSE the hosiery industry 

has always been in the spot- 
light, all America has suddenly be- 
come interested in the plight of 
this important industry. Through 
no fault of its own it faces prob- 
lems graver, greater, and to some 
extent at least, more baffling than 
any industry ever faced. Yet, 
grave as it is to the industry it- 
self, it is possibly no more than a 
forerunner of what is to come or 
has already come to many other in- 
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dustries in this time of emergency. 

By this time everyone in the 
United States knows that the gov- 
ernment, early in August, froze all 
silk, denying it for use in anything 
but defense manufacturing. Ever 
since that order was given, a large 
sector of the industry has been in 
a turmoil, and what it does, how it 
fares, and how much labor and 
profit and normal operation it can 
extract from the difficult situation 
will be a helpful lesson to all other 


sectors of American industry, for 
of all 
manufacturers are hampered in one 


today about two-thirds 
way or another in finding the raw 
materials from which to fashion the 
thousands upon thousands of prod- 
ucts which collectively make ours 
the greatest industrial nation on 
earth. 

From the lowly paper clip on up 
through the list of products to the 
giant locomotive, industry is run 
ning smack dab against shortages 
of vital materials, parts, supplies, 
Some are 


tools, and _= services. 


threatened with complete shut 
downs. Others are showing typical 
American ingenuity in finding sub- 
stitutes, while still others are fran 
tically searching for defense orders. 

So far as the hosiery industry is 
concerned, there are substitutes 
for its number one raw material. 
There are wool, cotton, and syn 
thetic fibers. While these materials 
are by no means new to the hosiery 
industry as a whole, some plants 
have had little experience with 
them. But, as is so often the case, 
the problem of manufacturing with 
substitutes is not so baffling as one 
other question, and so far as the 
hosiery industry is concerned the 
“Will 


stockings made of cotton, wool, or 


question is, women wear 
other synthetic fibers?” So far, no 
one can answer that question, but it 
is a question the answer to which 
must be found before the industry 
can afford to build up large stocks 
of goods in which these substitutes 
have been utilized. 

As evidence of the far-reaching 
consequences of the order shutting 
off silk from the hosiery manufac- 
turers there is the effort of a group 
of manufacturers in the East to 
promote slacks for general, all- 
year wear. Several makers of 
slacks for women are sure that 
slacks will answer the hosiery prob- 
lem. With a pair of slacks covering 
her pretty legs the office girl can 
fall back on the type of socks here- 
tofore worn exclusively by men. 
They can be cotton, lisle, nylon, or 
perhaps wool, for the only reason 
they will be needed is for the same 
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reason a man wears socks—to pro- 
tect his bare feet from the clammy, 
sweaty atmosphere inside a shoe. 

But here again a problem looms. 
How many women can wear slacks 
and look like anything but a bale 
of cotton with two hoops “busted” ? 
The truth is that a goodly per- 


centage of the feminine population 


lacks the figure to sally forth to 
offices, to church, to social affairs, 
to schools, or even factories wear- 
ing slacks. But the idea is having 
serious consideration in certain ap- 
parel centers. A mere man such as 
the author of this article hesitates 
to venture further opinions about 


substituting slacks as a_ possible 


Threatened by loss of employment unless the industry can devise ways to pro- 
duce stockings of substitute materials that women will buy, a vast number of 
workers, such as the one below, and millions invested in plants are jeopardized 
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(Phoenix Hosiery Company Photo) 
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answer to the silk hosiery shortag: 
Even assuming that America; 
women can be forced by necessi 
to buy cotton, lisle, wool, nylon, 
rayon hosiery in quantities co 
parable to the quantities of s 
they bought, there are still pro 
lems. The president of a hosi 
mill employing, prior to August », 
about 1,000 people says, “We a 
experimenting at this time wi 
yarns such as cotton, rayon, a 
wool mixed with silk. We emp! 
about 1,000 people in our plar 
and have been forced to lay off 
productive workers. As _ far 


“equipment is concerned, our kn 


ting equipment can use almost a 
substitute for silk or nylon as lo 
as the denier is fine enough. \\ 
could use fine gauge cotton 
rayon, but the question is whet! 
or not the general public will a 
cept and buy this type of hosie: 
This is, of course, something tl 
no one knows at this time (Augu 
13, 1941) because no one has tri 
to offer such hosiery on the ma 
ket.” 

This mill owner reports that 
has become necessary to let se\ 
eral of his salesmen go and admits 
that the entire business will be co: 
ducted under difficulties for a whil: 
His mill has been in business cor 
tinuously for sixty-three years ani 
he reports that no old-timer in t! 
business recalls facing such a con 
plicated set of problems. 

There is a great difference of 
opinion in just how far a mill ca 
go in suddenly diverting its equip 
ment from real silk to syntheti 
yarns. Nylon is a mineral product, 
rayon a vegetable product. Bot! 
require different tensions in th 
knitting machines and some manu 
facturers point out that man) 
technical problems such as_ thes 
must be solved, although theoreti 
rally the machines are suitable fo: 
using any fiber which is fine enough 

So far very few mills have fu: 
nished representatives with com 
plete line of hosiery utilizing nev 
materials. Call after call on sales 
rooms in Chicago brought suc! 
answers as, “We are expecting 
new line any day now.” “We ho; 
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to have new samples to show in a 
few days.” “Our mills advise that 
new lines are on the way.” But 
here is an element of vagueness 
| confusion about everything a 
siery mill representative says 
day. And well there might be, for 
‘w industries have ever had to 
ike such revolutionary changes 
a product so subject to the whim 
d fancy of womankind. 
Here is the comment from the 
‘esident of one of the larger ho- 
ry producers: “We had on July 
approximately 4,200 employees 
our organization and to date we 
ive not been obliged by the vari- 
us orders issued by OPACS and 
PM to lay off any of them. There 
as been some shortening of hours 
some departments. All of our 
siery knitting equipment is suit- 
able for knitting hosiery from cot- 
ton or synthetic yarns. We hope 
to be able to avoid much unemploy- 
ment by running on silk until our 
present thrown silk (as opposed to 
raw) is used up, and by shifting 
over thereafter, as quickly as pos- 
sible, to the use of synthetics and 
cotton. There is normally some dis- 
ruption of production in changing 
from one silk style to another silk 
style, and there will be the same dis- 
ruption, perhaps more, when we 
shift from silk to synthetics and 
cotton. Our company believes that 
it will not be necessary to reduce 
sales or branch office personnel, 
though if the supply of synthetics 
is curtailed it may be necessary. 
“This applies to our own com- 
pany and might not apply to 
others in the hosiery industry. We 
have three arrows to our bow, wom- 
en’s gloves and women’s underwear, 
as well as hosiery. We have used 
synthetics for gloves and under- 
wear and thus will not have to 
overcome some of the difficulties of 
those accustomed only to silk.” 
Another manufacturer, widely 
known but not so large as the one 
just quoted, says: “On July 31 we 
were employing 612 people in our 
mills including the office staff, but 
not including salesmen and officials. 
“No employees have been laid off 
as yet, except temporarily for two 
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weeks while we readjusted our 
plans for future manufacturing. 
“All of our knitting machinery is 
suitable for knitting cotton or syn 
thetic yarns, provided they can be 
obtained in the proper sizes and 
qualities for the various types of 
machines, which fluctuate all the 
way from machines requiring a 15 
denier nylon for the finest work up 
to 100/2 cotton for the coarse. 
“There is not enough nylon made 
as yet to supply all of our ma- 
chines under the allotment system 
employed by DuPont, nor for’any 
other manufacturers on the fine 
gauges. Nor is there enough rayon, 
lisle, or cotton of fine counts avail- 
able at United 
States for use on the 42-gauge and 


present in the 


45-gauge machines to provide the 
industry in general with an output 
of dozens of synthetic fibers equal 
to what they were producing previ- 
ous to the removal of raw silk from 
the market. 

“If the yarns can be obtained 
and the American women will wear 
the cotton stockings, there should 
be no reduction in our mill, other 
than in one department given up 


entirely to the preparing of raw 
silk for knitting purposes. This 
department employs about fifty 
people. It is too early in the present 
situation to make a definite state 
ment regarding possible reduction 
of the sales force.” 

The entire industry, especially 
the sales and branch office person 
nel, is in a great state of confusion. 
No one knows how long his job 
will last. No one seems to know 
when new lines will be available or 
how well the new lines will be re 
ceived. Dealers are demanding 
shipments, and nearly every dealer, 
large or small, thinks that either 
he should be favored or that he is 
being mistreated, or that some 
other dealer is getting a better 
break. 

Meanwhile the government is pil- 
ing up parachutes, powder bags, 
and other war articles for which 
silk is suited. Some think that ship- 
ments from Japan may be resumed. 
It is a situation which shows, dra- 
matically and forcibly, what it 
means to business, to employment, 
to our economic machine when a 


government bureau issues orders. 
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Norfolk and Western Railways is experimenting with zig-zag flashing neon sig- 
nals on crossing gates. Two are already in use in Roanoke and Norfolk, Virginia, 
and three more fluorescent-type double-circuit signals have been authorized. 
More will be installed if these prove to be effective warning signals at crossings 
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Nunn-Bush Finds the Answer to the Wage Problem 


(Continued from page 11) 


thirty-seven, thirty-six, or thirty- 
five hours or less if necessary, in- 
stead of by thirty-seven. 

Some industrialists have criti- 
cized the Nunn plan because they 
say Mr. Nunn and his associates 
have lost control of their plant. 
They think the management of 
Nunn-Bush cannot exercise the 
time-honored prerogatives of giv- 
ing orders to the workers. Mr. 
Nunn’s answer to this is, “We can 
accomplish more by our methods 
than most managements can by 
their more time-honored ones.” 

He goes on to add that it is true 
in Nunn-Bush that the manage- 
ment does not give orders. When 
the company wants to change a 
plan, improve a process, or make 
other changes in the factory, the 
workers are given an opportunity 
to vote on the proposal, and in the 
event they vote against the man- 
agement’s request, there is provi- 
sion for arbitration. So far it has 
never been necessary to bring a de- 
cision to arbitration. 

Mr. Nunn is convinced that the 
quality of Nunn-Bush shoes has 
improved since the plan went into 
effect. “We don’t make any more 
bad shoes,” he says, and smilingly 
adds that there were times in the 
past when they made shoes not 
considered good enough to bear the 
Nunn-Bush label. Today the work- 
ers, knowing that when shoes must 
be sold as seconds, 20 per cent of 
the loss comes out of their own 
pockets, simply will not tolerate 
careless workmanship. 

In the Nunn-Bush plant there is 
a group of new workers—learners 
—who do not participate in the 
fifty - two - pay - checks - a - year 
plan. They are called “B” workers. 
Although they do not participate 
in the guaranteed pay-check plan, 
their wages come out of the 20 
per cent of the sales dollar, and 
the other workers understand that 
they actually pay the salaries of 
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these newer employees. Because 
they understand this, they do 
everything in their power to assist 
these new workers in learning their 
jobs and in becoming efficient. 

The officers of the company who 
are also the principal stockholders 
accept one man from the workers 
as a member of the board of direc- 
tors. This worker sits in at all di- 
rectors’ meetings, even those in 
which the salaries of the officers are 
determined. At first there was some 
reluctance on the part of some of 
the officers in going this far. It was 
thought that the average worker 
in a shoe factory, familiar as he is 
with weekly earnings of $20, $30, 
or $35 a week, would balk at 
officers’ salaries. 

But Mr. Nunn showed his con- 
fidence in the workers by insisting 
that the worker member of the 
board be permitted to see all the 
salary figures, as well as all other 
information about the company 
which so many managements con- 
sider strictly confidential. How- 
ever, he took the precaution of 
talking with the worker member 
and suggesting that he talk to 
other manufacturers, or to the 
union’s lawyer, or to a banker and 
try to find out what men in similar 
positions are paid. He explained to 
him that it is the rare man or 
group of men who can operate a 
big business with a profit, that it 
is not easy to find men capable of 
assuming the responsibilities, or 
with mature judgment, knowledge, 
and skill necessary. 

He explained that it was true 
the officers could outvote the work- 
er member, but the management 
wanted the workers to know and to 
object to anything the board did 
which did not meet with their ap- 
proval. So far no objections have 
been voiced. This does not mean 
that the workers and the manage- 
ment have always agreed or seen 
eye-to-eye on every problem which 


has arisen. The workers have mad 
certain objections, some requests, 
and as reported earlier in the a 
ticle they have voiced a request f. 
an increase in weekly payments. 

The Nunn-Bush workers ha 
their own union—the Industr 
Union of Master Craftsmen. The, 
employ accountants to inspect t 
Nunn-Bush books and employ th 
own lawyer. While some peo; 
might dub it a company union, | 
cause no workers outside the Nun 
Bush shops are permitted to join, 
actually it is nothing like the o! 
time “company” union, which was, 
in some cases at least, dominat 
by acompany “stooge” whose chi: 
interest was to keep the employe:s 
lulled to sleep. 

Mr. Nunn believes that industr\ 
must become more democratic. IH 
thinks that many labor unions 
could be more democratic, too, wit}; 
actual control of the unions in t! 
hands of the members and not ruled 
and dominated by a small group 
of self-perpetuating officers whos: 
chief interest is in their own and 
not the workers’ welfare. Long ago 
Nunn-Bush gave up the right to 
fire employees without permission 
or review by the employee com 
mittee or shop union. In theor) 
this plan would work badly—that 
is, the workers would never agre: 
to discharging incompetent or un 
skilled workers. But it has not 
worked out this way. The workers 
actually seem to be more strict in 
enforcing discipline in the shop, in 
demanding a fair day’s work from 
every employee and in _ general 
policing themselves. There ar 
some executives who believe tli 
workers, because of their knowledg 
that the more money the compan\ 
takes in, the more there is availab! 
for them, set a production pac: 
and a standard for good work 
higher than the company could s«! 
under any other plan of compens: 
tion. The company has never use: 
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the piecework method of compensa- 
tion because the management feels 
that piecework and quality pro- 
duction seldom go hand in hand. 

It would be an exaggeration, we 
think, to present the Nunn plan as 
a panacea for all labor difficulties 
or as a cure for all the misunder- 
standings capital and 
labor. It is possible that only a| 


between 





small percentage of managements | 
would be temperamentally fitted to | 
adopt and operate the plan, for it | 
necessitates considerably more | 
frankness and open-mindedness be- | 
tween management and labor than | 
either have been accustomed to in 
the past in many enterprises. But 
where a management really wants 
to insure steady pay to labor, to 
give labor the highest possible re- 


wards commensurate with sound 


economics, the plan seems to hold | 
wonderful possibilities. In the past | 
few years, management and labor | 
have taken many definite steps | 
which have brought them closer to- | 
gether. Despite difficulties that are 
all too well known, many companies | 


have taken revolutionary steps, 
perhaps not as far as Nunn-Bush, 
but the trend is in that direction. 





Firm 


Aluminum 
Coins a Word 


N ADVERTISING appearing in 


various business papers the 
Aluminum Company of America 
seeks to explain to aluminum users 
outside defense industries why 
there is a shortage of aluminum. 

One sentence in the advertise- 
ment reads: “In this recess you 
are going to have to scramble for 
RECESSITIES—other materials 
which just don’t fill the bill 100 
per cent, because there is no pat 
substitute for aluminum.” 

“Recessities”—perhaps that is 
a word which will eventually come 
into the language—it certainly 
seems expressive—a substitute ma- 
terial to use during this emergency 
“recess.” 
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F, like so many thousands of execu- 

tives today, accounting is among 
your pressing problems, why not avail 
yourself of the services of Underwood 
Elliott Fisher and its nation-wide staff 
of machine accounting specialists ? 


This staff not only has available all 
three famous lines of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Machines, each in a 
wide variety of models, but a library of 
machine accounting data that holds the 
answer to practically every accounting 
problem that ever developed. 


Is it a matter involving the handling 
of accounts receivable or payable ? Does 
it concern stock control, billing or or- 
der writing? Or does it embrace pay 
rolls and the maintenance of records 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Production lines are moving. Factories 
are in high gear. But let us remember 
that “paper work” must keep pace! 


in accord with Federal and State re- 
quirements ? 


Underwood Elliott Fisher not only 
offers the right machine for your pur- 
pose but, without cost to you, the ser- 
vices of its staff of specialists working 
in cooperation with your own account- 
ing organization in applying it to your 
business. Why not telephone our local 
Branch or write today. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Underwood 
Elliott Fisher 
Sundstrand 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





ONE OF MANY 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
§ ACCOUNTING MACHINE MODELS: 


1 The famous Elliott Fisher Electric Keyboard 
Accounting Machine with the exclusive flat- 


writing platen. Adaptable 


because of its 


great flexibility to any business. Eliminates 
manual handling of carbons. Performs many 
related operations at a single typing. 








































(Continued from page 19) 


waste lumber, three men were em- 
ployed just to burn and dispose 
of the scrap lumber. Today, all the 
lumber and crates are saved and 
sawed into various shaped cleats 
and blocks to be used in crating 
appliances. Any not suitable for 
re-use is sold for kindling. Some 
of the sawdust from the wood con- 
versions is saved and sold to the 
plating department for polishing. 

Emery cloth and emery discs 
are reclaimed for re-use by wash- 
ing them in solvent. In general use 
emery cloth does not wear out, the 
pores of the cloth just fill up with 
dirt which is easily washed out by 
laundering. ‘They can be laundered 
six or seven times before discarding. 

The method of pricing the items 
sold is designed to be profitable to 
both seller and buyer. To the cost 
of reclaiming the waste is added a 
fair saving for the salvage depart- 
ment. The sum of the two items 
represents the selling price. In 
many cases this figure is only a 
fraction of the actual market price 
of new material. 





Waste Saving Plan Recovers $200,000 a Year 


In addition to the net saving 
made through the direct opera- 
tions of the salvage department 
there are even greater savings ac- 
cruing to the various departments 
which buy from the salvage de- 
partment. These additional savings 
are created by the difference in 
the price the salvage department 
charges and the price that would 
be paid for new material pur- 
chased from outside sources. Mr. 
Bisbee states, “For every dollar 
saved in the salvage department, 
there is another $3.00 saved in the 
shops.” 

There is a further saving by the 
elimination of the regular purchase 
routine. It is not necessary for the 
order to go through the purchase 
department or the material to go 
through the receiving department. 
Being an intra-company transac- 
tion the only bookkeeping needed 
is to credit the salvage department 
for the sale and allocate charges 
to the consuming department. 

The significant part of this 
whole program is that before the 















salvaging began nearly all t¢! 
material had been wasted. Now 
use is found for three-quarters of 
the material. The remainder is sold 
outside the organization. 

Nothing is too small to receiv 
attention. Even the furnace cinders 
are sold to a concern which uses 
cinders to make building bloc\s 
An item may seem insignificant and 
worthless, but when accumulated 
as one unit in a central location it 
will be turned into cash. 

The success of this undertaking 
is based on the full cooperation of 
all employees, and all departments, 
because they know when an item is 
turned over to the salvage depart- 
ment a use will be found for it 
there. For every man-hour worked 
in productive labor in 1940, a sav- 
ing was shown of over 3 cents. 
These savings mean lower produc- 
tion costs and more profits, mor: 
profits 
Under the Westinghouse adjusted 
compensation plan the employees 
participate in the earnings of the 


represent more 


wages. 


company. 





Hobby Store Opens 


(Continued from page 21) 


reach of a customer. Hobbyists 
are encouraged to browse, to in- 
spect all the supplies and equip- 
ment, to use the power tools being 
demonstrated, and to make them- 
selves generally at home without 
having a salesman or saleswoman 
at their elbows every minute. It is 
expensive to pay salespeople to 
chat and visit with customers, yet 
it is vital to sales that customers 
be allowed to see and try and in- 
spect hobby and handicraft sup- 
plies and equipment at their lei- 
sure, without any pressure to buy. 
Their being permitted to serve 
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New Field for Retailing 


themselves almost and to look as 
long as they desire may be one of 
the reasons why customers have 
been so plentiful. Almost no adver- 
tising or promotion work has been 
given the store, yet on two oc- 
‘asions when an AMERICAN Bust- 
NEss reporter visited it the store 
was comfortably crowded. 
Merchandise is carefully dis- 
played and grouped according to 
the hobby or handicraft. A lighted 
panel atop each display section 
calls attention to the type of equip- 
ment or supplies on display. 
One department carries a line 


















of books and magazines pertaining 
to handicraft and hobbies to en 
courage customers to familiarize 
themselves with new hobbies or to 
advance their skill by study. 
Another department specializes 
in power tools for the handicraft 
worker. All the tools are hooked 
up with a power line and can be 
demonstrated in action. Only a few 
other stores make a practice of dis- 
playing power tools ready for use. 
Here are some of the depart- 
ments in the store: Model air- 
planes and supplies for making 
and power 


hand tools; 


them ; 
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leather work, with supplies and 
tools; plastics; amateur furniture 
designing and building ; wood burn- 
ing; metal craft; clay modeling; 
wood carving; felt craft; block 


printing; basketry; archery. 


Try sharing a secretary 


with 





sate For each type of hobby or Ls) D i C TAT 0 o XY ] 
rim handicraft there is a complete « 
s of siock of the necessary supplies and 
sold tools. For example, the metal craft 
department carries mallets, ball You know Dave...there’s one like him in 
2CLVE pein. and cross pein hammers, every office where they share secretaries. 
ders . . He’s the fellow who’s always trying to 
; vjiasing hammers, snips and pliers, get the girl to take his dictation but 
ASCs files, drills, vises, soldering irons, never can because she’s tied up with 
CNS, 99 . other fellows ahead of him. 
~~” clamps, punches, burnishers, 
ane . . 
ted stone setting tools, tweezers, scrib- 
ATCC ° . 
. ers, hack saws, jewelers’ fret saws, 
ml ‘ 
siw blades, etc. Equally complete 
lines of supplies and teale are Well, Dave had one pet job that had been 
king ; . hanging around for weeks. He couldn’t 
ail stocked and sold for other hobbies. even get within hollering distance of Rose, 
While it is too early to predict she was that snowed under. 
nts, ¢ 
sia de the future of this store, which is 
nok, operated as a division of the 
r it Burgess Battery Company, it is 
hod possible that this one in Chicago 
Sav- is the forerunner of a chain of simi- : are 
i a b ted Dave got quietly mad. This kind of 
nts ar stores. One has been operatec dictation “system” was an old-fashioned 
lue- in Jacksonville, Florida, for some mess. Why should a fellow need a Panzer 
ieee division to get to a secretary? Talk 
re . 
lore about bottlenecks! 
ges, Mr. Bell, general manager of 
sted the Chicago store, is convinced 
yees that there is a tremendous field for 
the retailers of hobby and handicraft 
supplies and equipment who know So he decided to do something. Then he 
} lisi d ‘li learned about a way he could dictate 
merchandising and retailing as without even bothering Rose, much less 
— well as the hobbies and handi- doing line-plunges to reach her. It was 
. called the Dictaphone method and it 
crafts. The demand is strong, and looked very a“ 
there is a big latent demand which 
can easily be developed. So far 
few manufacturers in this field 
1av mn é ae > . ; 
have been able to do a complete Dave saw to it that the Dictaphone was 
merchandising job and have been demonstrated to the Office Manager. 
ai hampered because of the lack of Pretty soon he and the other fellows could 
< ; all dictate any time they wanted to. 
en- clearly defined retail outlets and For the first time Rose left at five. And 
rize spotty distribution facilities, both Dave got his pet job done in no time! 
- to wholesale and retail. But if this 
type of store develops on a na- 
1Z€S tional scale, there will be a tre- Try the Dictaphone method yourself. catches every idea, without waiting. 
’ sy P Y ; 
“aft mendouslv increased market Your Dictaphone is always there— Minimizes interruptions—speeds work 
' usty increased market. always ready. This modern dic- all through the office. Mail the cou- 
kee Several years back—in the tating machine is easy to use. It pon today. There's no obligation. 
be . e 
May 1936 issue—AMERICAN Bust- 
fw . ~---- DICTAPHONE --==7- 
Ness published a story, “The Sales AB-O-41 
(lis- ° ° DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. C. 
%” | 
Boom In Hobby Goods, which In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
i nr li . : ° ° I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘‘What’s an office l br 
t- prec icted a big Increase 1n hobby anyway ?’’ showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. | 
- , ] » : : (] I should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
Lir- Soods, and if the success of this in my own office without obligation. 
= store is a criterion it appears that a 
ing Company 
Is: our contributor was conservative Address 
in his estimates. The word DICTAPHONE 
SS 
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He Founded a Business on Opportunities 
Others Neglected BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


OR years A. Edward Koch sold 

automobiles, and then was an 
executive in a motor factory, and 
always he had the city fellow’s 
dream of a quiet country home. 

At last, the dream came true. 
He retired to a small farm in 
Cypress, California, and among 
other country activities, started 
raising New Zealand white rabbits, 
which are sold for food. 

By and by, the business man 
began to emerge again. He noticed 
that little attention had been paid 
to marketing rabbits. Growers 
either sold their small weekly out- 
put themselves, or butchers bought 
and sold the dressed meat. Rabbit 
is delicate meat, but it wasn’t 
being handled in a delicate way. 

Mr. Koch got interested in a 
meat 


new business—a modern 


packing plant for rabbits alone, 


operated with all the efficiency of 
a beef-and-pork packing plant, a 
prime packaged product, and a 
market among the high-class res- 
taurants and clubs. 

Today, “Faith Farm” is such a 
place, well known to the fine food 
trade in the Los Angeles region, 
and the only business of its kind, 
nicely fitted to the time, capacity, 
and inventiveness of a small owner. 

Mr. Koch buys rabbits from 160 
growers, with 20,000 capacity, be- 
cause he markets as many as 4,000 
in a busy week. The animals 
bought are fed to top condition, 
and after killing, the dressed meat 
is chilled, shaped for appearance, 
packaged in cartons bearing his 
label, six to the package, and de- 
livered to customers in his own 
truck, under dry ice. 

Besides quality, “Faith Farm” 
rabbits have uniformity—each 
rabbit in a carton weighs the same, 
and restaurant cooks like that. 
For ship trade, the meat is cut 
into saddles and shoulders, so 
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BETTER 
MARKETS 


By applying the big packers’ methods to marketing rabbits, A. Edward Koch has 
developed a profitable business on his “‘retirement farm’’ in Southern California 


passengers will all get the same cut 
at one meal and there are no mu- 
tinies at meal time. 

The start was small—eighteen 
rabbits butchered Mr. Koch’s way, 
sold to a food market in Long 
Beach. But now, much larger orders 
are filled, such as one from the 
Navy, in San Diego, for 8,400 
pounds delivered over thirty days. 
For some reason rabbits, like turk- 
eys, have their big weeks, but differ- 
ent from Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. Easter will run above 4,000 
animals, Fourth of July is nearly 
as big, and Labor Day, oddly, is a 
rabbit holiday. 

The idea of building a real busi- 
ness on such a sideline took con- 
siderable faith which explains the 
name given the Koch farm. But 
the food handling and catering 
trades were won over when they 
saw that quality could be delivered 
in such a product. 

Mr. Koch’s plant is under city, 
county, and state health inspec- 
tion, and his employees are re- 
quired to follow instruction in han- 
dling, the standard being scrupu- 
lous cleanliness of methods and 


equipment, even in the hutches 
where thousands of rabbits are fed 
Each time a hutch is emptied, it 
is sterilized with a fire-gun, and 
lime and fresh sand are spread be 
neath the hutches at frequent in 
tervals. 

The slaughtering plant is 
equipped with modern refrigera 
tion, has its own 1,300-foot well, 
and operations are divided among 
specialists, as in larger packing 
plants. There are five regular em- 
ployees, with extra helpers in plant 
and delivery service during th¢ 
busiest times, these part-time em- 
ployees being people trained in the 
Koch methods. 

Mr. Koch himself devotes most 
of his time to selling, and besides 
large customers like the Navy, 
Army, soldiers’ home, hospitals, 
and steamship commissaries, gives 
special attention to the meat deal 
er who buys a carton of rabbits for 
retailing. The Koch carton is so 
designed that it opens up and dis 
plays the meat in a refrigerate: 
show case. Also, he has a distribu 
tion arrangement with a large meat 
packing company. 
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Even the squeal is saved at this 
unique plant. A rabbit dresses out 
only about half its live weight. But 
it is bought by live weight, and 
thus the by-products cost as much 
as the meat. So, considerable in- 
genuity has been used in finding 
markets for everything. The skins 
have a market for fur. 

Rabbit heads find a market 


among fox farms, and so, later on, 
turn up in the fur trade, too. 
Manure is a staple by-product, 
sold to florists and truck growers. 
Some of the blood is bought for 
biological purposes. The rabbit’s 
foot good luck legend makes a mar- 
ket for feet and claws, novelty 
manufacturers buying them to 
make up into charms. 


But there still remains the 
largest amount of waste, by 
weight, in the offal, and for that, 
Mr. Koch has devised his own mar- 
ket. The offal is steam cooked, and 
fed to pigs which he buys young, 
and raises to market weight. They 
get grain as well as rabbit meat, 
and from fifteen to twenty of them 
are ready for market every month. 





Can Russia Hold Out Until England Sends Help? 


(Continued from page 14) 


the motives, it remains a most 
spectacular fact that for at least 
two months Britain has not under- 
taken any help to save Russia 
other than by moderate bombing of 
German occupied territories in the 
West—this at a time when Bri- 
tain’s most vital interests depend 
on the survival of the Russian army. 

Perhaps there are psychological 
reasons which it is difficult to ap- 
preciate at a distance. Americans, 
in particular, are little conscious of 
the fact that Western European 
political psychology has been im- 
bued by the idea of Anglo-French 
friendship. The last time the Eng- 
lish and French fought each other 
was at Waterloo. Since the begin- 
ning of this century, since German 
militaristic tendencies became a 
menace to both countries, and es- 
pecially since 1914, the conviction 
that the two great western nations 
never could fight each other be- 
came the corner stone of the for- 
eign policies and political psychol- 
ogy of both nations, and of the 
rest of Europe as well. This cor- 
ner stone is in the process of dis- 
integration. Especially so since the 
Battle of Syria, where contrary to 
all expectations, Frenchmen actu- 
ally shot at Englishmen for no 
reason intelligible to the latter. 
This means to Europe something 
similar to what an imminent war 
between the United States and 
Canada would mean to us. In such 
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a contingency we wouldn’t believe 
in any foreign nation, in any co- 
operation, in any good-neighbor 
policy, or anything but the selfish 
use of force. We would become iso- 
lationists, not only in the meaning 
that word is used today, but in a 
really desperate sense. 

That is about what is happen- 
ing in the English political mind 
right now. They have to face the 
unbelievable—that they may have 
to fight an actual war against 
France. Whom can they trust 
under such circumstances? What 
if they expose a substantial army 
to disaster in Russia, undermining 
the morale of the troops at home? 
Could they then be sure that the 
United States will 
promptly substitute for manpower 
as well as for material? In other 


step in and 


words, so long as no full-fledged 
American aid is available, the 
British are likely to be 
“economical” in the use of their 


most 


resources, human and material. 
They might rather let Russia down 
than expose themselves to a weak- 
ening which may be irreparable 
without actual American partici- 
pation. The uncertainty about this 
participation, rather than the fear 
of a (most unlikely) German at- 
tempt to invade the British Isles, is 
the ultimate factor determining 
British strategy. 

From the British point of view, 
the tragedy of the situation con- 


sists in the fact that Russian re- 
sistance might have been decisive 
in breaking Hitler’s might within 
a very short time if it were sup- 
ported by full-fledged British aid. 
(A British army on the Arctic 
could at least offset the Finnish 
army’s pressure on Leningrad and 
that alone might be of decisive im- 
portance for the immediate out- 
come of the battle.) But British 
help is not available to Russia, not 
because Britain is unable to give 
it, but because she is unwilling to 
provide such help in spite of the 
extensive preparations of the last 
fifteen months or longer. The Brit- 
ish are reluctant to risk their ace 
without the assurance that they 
will get a substitute if they lose it. 
Under these circumstances, Rus- 
sia’s forces and strategy alone will 
determine the degree of German 
victory. If she only manages—as 
she does so far—to save her army 
from disaster and to retreat in an 
orderly fashion to a line behind 
which sufficient industrial equip- 
ment is ready to support further 
warfare, all German victories will 
merely mean the postponement of 
the decision to next year. 


Epiror1aL Nore: After the foregoing 
had been written, news arrived that the 
British have started moving into Iran 
(Persia). If true, this announces what is 
described in this article as “the most 
logical line” of approach to bring aid to 
Russia, mainly by forestalling a possible 
German move through the Caucasus. 
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What's Happening to White Collar Salaries? 


(Continued from page 16) 


health benefits, good working con- 
ditions, vacation pay, all tend to 
hold employees from tempting 
offers of temporary jobs in defense 
or other boom industries. 

Several executives report that 
they lean heavily toward announc- 
ing bonuses at the end of the year 
as a plan to hold workers. In bad 
times, which may come in the fu- 
ture, these bonuses can be discon- 
tinued if necessary, and by relying 


on bonuses to equalize salaries to- 
day it does not permanently in- 
crease the salary level. 

In many cities and in many small 
towns adjacent to large cities there 
is a definite competition for good 
office and clerical workers. One 
company reports a $1,200 office 
machine idle because of inability 
to obtain a skilled operator. 

There was just enough comment 
about the possibility of unionized 


office staffs to sound a warning to 
all office executives. Today it may 
seem distant—-a problem about 
which we can worry in the dim dis 
tant future, but things happen 
fast these days and if factory and 
industrial wages continue to aid- 
vance, business may be making a 
serious mistake in not taking 
proper care of its white collar 
workers on just as liberal a basis «s 
its factory workers. 





Anniversaries As Business Builders 


(Continued from page 33) 


feature of the Rath celebration was 
a special train which transported 
seven cars of Rath guests from Chi- 
cago to Waterloo and back. This 
special left the Illinois Central 
Station at Chicago after midnight 
Thursday, August 14, arriving 
about breakfast time in Waterloo. 
On the train were many Rath sup- 
pliers, prominent packing house 
officials, and other friends of the 
company. Lois Pertell, famed ac- 
cordionist and entertainer, went 
along to keep the party lively. 
Especially significant was the 
number of suppliers, representa- 
tives of companies which furnish 
supplies to the company, who par- 
ticipated in the celebration. Today, 
with shortages of all kinds looming 
daily, the company which cultivates 
its suppliers is the company most 
likely to suffer least from delayed 
shipments, unkept promises, and 
failures to ship when ordered. The 
old idea of battering down the man 
who sells to you has apparently 
given way to a “give and take” re- 
lationship between seller and buyer 
which calls for greater cooperation. 
Sketchily we have tried to cover 
the Rath promotion as an example 
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of the modern trend toward show- 
manship in business—showmanship 
not of the street carnival variety 
but with the finesse of a John 
Royal of National Broadcasting 
Company arranging a concert or 
radio debut of a great artist. This 
formula is gaining in favor and 
annually becomes a potent force in 
the public relations programs of 
big business. 

While the Rath achievements do 
not compare in magnitude to the 
regional trade shows of General 
Motors or the stupendous other 
trade shows held in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, it does 
demonstrate that a packing com- 
pany out in Iowa has the back- 
ground and business foresight to 
attract national attention on its 
fiftieth anniversary. Right now 
Wilson and Company of Chicago 
has ambitious plans for celebrating 
its twenty-fifth anniversary, and 
at Racine, Wisconsin, the J. I. 
Case Company is considering plans 
for celebration of its one hun- 
dredth anniversary in 1942. 

Some frown and_ shout 
“ballyhoo” at 
They may lean too heavily on the 


may 
such promotions. 


word “dignity” and argue that in- 
stitutional messages should be con- 
fined to newspaper, magazine, and 
radio advertising mediums. They 
forget, however, that even Uncle 
Sam in his defense program is em- 
ploying showmanship in almost 
every phase of governmental ac- 
tivities. Witness the aluminum 
drive ; Treasury Department guest 
star radio shows; various theatri- 
cal activities at the Army and 
Navy posts, and the many com- 
mercial radio shows that have 
taken on a patriotic flavor. 
Placing emphasis on anniver- 
saries, merchandising strides, and 
manufacturing achievements, must 
bring out the human interest side 
of an institution or business. Al- 
most every business has a human 
interest story to tell and those 
charged with the public relations 
jobs are best fitted to develop this 
all-important side of business. 
Employ the tactics of P. T. 
Barnum — showmanship — not on 
the Barnum theory that “a sucker 
is born every minute,” but on the 
theory that “a friend can be made 
humanized 


every minute” with 


public relations. 
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Dear Mr. Francis: -- Here are my reactions to the 1940 Report: 


read it 
kept it | 
itked at [_] 
found 1t easy |_| 
ictures are interesting 
narts are easy|_| 
ext 1s too lone [| 
am interested al 
COMMENTS, 


gave it away |_| 
fairly easy! 


fairly easy 


glanced through it O 


liked it fairly we11| | 


just_so-so | 


just right [| 
not interested [| 


Gid not look at it 0 

threw it away 2s 
didn't like it 

hard B to = 

uninteresting |_ 
to understand 


hard |_ 
too short Cc] 
in receiving future reports 











Sincerely, 








{It 1s not necessary to sign your name) 


Here 


is the questionnaire sent to 10,000 General Foods employees 


and 10,000 stockholders concerning the company’s annual statement 


General Foods Survey Shows What Employees 
And Stockholders Want in Annual Report 


In March of the past two 
years, copies of the General 
Foods Corporation annual 
stockholders’ report have been 
mailed to each employee, as 
well as stockholders. GF’s cur- 
rent thirty-six-page annual re- 
port is the result of experi- 
ments and studies as to the 
number and size of pages, size 
and style of type, amount and 
kind of photos and charts, and 
style of writing and reporting. 
The current report was pre- 
sented in question and answer 
form, the questions having been 
obtained from a cross section 
of stockholders in a survey. 

This year in May, Clarence 
Francis, president, wanted to 
know what both employees and 
stockholders thought of the re- 
port, and sent out a letter, to- 
gether with a penny postcard 
questionnaire, to 10,000 GF em- 
ployees and 10,000 GF common 
shareholders. 

The tabulated results show 
that factory, office, and sales 
employees enjoyed reading the 
same type of financial report 
even a little more than stock- 
holders. Employees seemed to 
put more value on the report. 
For instance, 77 per cent of the 
stockholders said they read the 
report, while 96.4 per cent of 
the employees had read it. Of 
the stockholders, 21.3 per cent 
said they had glanced at it, and 
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3.5 per cent of the employees 
had just looked it over. 

Answers to another question 
showed that 82.2 per cent of 
the employees keep their re- 
ports and 11 per cent give 
theirs away, while only 51.6 
per cent of the stockholders 
saved them, 15 per cent gave 
them away, and 33.4 per cent 
threw them away. Only 6.8 per 
cent of the employees threw 
away their reports. 

Both groups declared em- 
phatically that they liked the 
report—89.7 per cent of the 
stockholders and 93.3 per cent 
of the employees. On other 
phases of the report the two 
groups agreed well, too. Of the 
stockholders, 82.8 per cent 
found it easy to read; 81.7 per 
cent of the employees said the 
same thing. In regard to the 
pictures in the report, 94.2 per 
cent of employees and 93.8 per 
cent of the stockholders thought 
they were interesting. The ques- 
tion on the charts revealed that 
78 per cent of the employees 
and 77.8 per cent of stockhold- 
ers found them easy to under- 
stand. 

Stockholders are either much 
more hurried in reading the an- 
nual report or are less inter- 
ested, for 15.4 per cent re- 
ported the text too long, as 
against 8.4 per cent of the em- 
ployees. 


Industry Helps Employees Buy 
Defense Savings Bonds 


The middle of July, Bristol- 
Myers Company announced that 
every member of its Hillside, 
New Jersey, plant had _ sub- 
scribed for at least one United 
States Defense Savings Bond, 
and a month later President 
Henry P. Bristol released fig- 
ures stating that every em- 
ployee of the company through- 
out the country has now sub- 
scribed. The example shown by 
the Hillside employees speeded 
up the action of other em- 
ployees. The total value of the 
bonds subscribed to by em- 
ployees of this one company is 
nearly $30,000, and the average 
number of bonds purchased per 
employee is almost three. 

Bristol-Myers Hillside 
ployees instigated the movement 
themselves. They met and dis- 
cussed the means open to them 
to contribute to defense and 
decided to request the com- 
pany to make regular payroll 
deductions to cover bond pur- 
than a week 
member of the 


em- 


chases, and less 
later 
plant personnel had signed up. 

The Louisville and Nashville 


Railroad is making it possible 


every 


for all employees and the pub- 
lic to buy Defense Savings 
Bonds by supplying all agents 
and other representatives of the 
railroad with Defense Savings 
Stamps and Bonds in the differ- 
ent denominations. Certain of 
the higher denomination bonds 
will be available to employees on 
a payroll deduction basis. When 
the bonds are entirely paid for, 
they will be delivered to their 
owners. 

In the Southwest, the Katy 
Railroad has also instituted a 
payroll deduction plan for the 
purchase of Defense Savings 
Bonds for employees. Minimum 
deduction from each pay period 
is 50 cents; any amount more 
than this can be deducted, pro- 
vided it is in a multiple of 50 
cents. Authorization by em- 
ployees for deductions also in- 
cluded specifications as to the 
denomination bonds wanted. 
The railroad plans to deposit 
deductions in a separate bank 
account and _ will purchase 
bonds for the employees and 
have them registered under 
their names; bonds will be de- 
livered direct to employees. 


(Drug Trade News Photo) 


Ed Peterson, Bristol-Myers employee for thirty-five years, was the 
first to buy a Defense Savings Bond at the Hillside, New Jersey, 
plant. The postmaster and company executives watch while he signs 
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Suggestion System Spotlighted in Special Section 
Of Employee Publication 


To stimulate its suggestion 
system, the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company 
included a_ four-page, news- 
paper-size, rotogravure supple- 
ment in the July issue of its 
employee publication, The Car- 
builder, In this supplement are 
pictured the winners of some of 
the 357 awards accepted, paid 
for, and put into practice dur- 
ing the first six months of 1941. 

The headline of this roto- 
gravure section reads, “How 


the Suggestion Plan Helps in 
Speeding Production to Pre- 
serve the AMERICAN WAY.” 
Winners are shown at work. 
One man is a welding instruc- 
tor who suggested a pivot light 
socket to focus directly on the 
job. Another man suggested a 
safety device which would pre- 
vent a six weeks’ tie-up in pro- 
duction and a month’s hospi- 
talization for himself, should an 
accident occur. One man sug- 
gested a way to save metal in 


Six Months’ Profit-Sharing Payment of 
$2,373,000 for GE Employees 


Employees of General Elec- 
tric Company, 68,000 of them, 
early in August received a 
general profit-sharing payment 
of approximately $2,373,000 for 
the first six months of 1941. The 
payment, which amounts to 3 
per cent of the employees’ 
regular earnings for the six- 
month period, was announced 
by President Charles E. Wilson. 
Last year a corresponding pay- 
ment of $2,232,000 was made to 
60,000 GE employees. All em- 
ployees with five or more years 
of service were eligible. 
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At the same time it was an- 
nounced that hereafter profit- 
sharing payments by the com- 
pany would be made only once 
a year. In April 1942 employees 
will receive their bonuses for 
the last half of 1941, and there- 
after payments will be made 
annually on or about April 1 
of the year following that for 
which the payment is to be 
made. 

This announcement was made 
very shortly after the company 
ibandoned its cost-of-living ad- 
justment wage plan. 


making samples on the roof 
welding machine. A painter de- 
cided he could get around much 
faster and help speed things up 
if his equipment were trans- 
ported in one cart. Three men 
turning in safety suggestions 
were awarded pairs of safety 
shoes. Another man has received 
several awards for his sug- 
gestions on the improvement 
of air-cond#tioning ducts. Most 
of the suggestions have been 
mechanical improvements. 


nn 


Westinghouse Testing 
Vitamins as Cold 
Preventive 


At the Sharon Works of 
Westinghouse Electric ind 
Manufacturing Company a con- 
trol group of 600 office em- 
ployees is being given tablets 
containing Vitamins A and D 
three times a day. If it is found 
that absences from colds next 
winter are materially decreased 
within this group, vitamin pills 
will probably be made available 
to workers in other plants of 
the company in order to build 
up their health. 


Scoreboard Gives 
Employees World 
Series Scores 


Last year in September, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Illinois, installed score- 
boards all over its factory, and 
scores of the World Series 
games were posted inning by 
inning, so that the 11,000 em- 
ployees could keep up-to-date 
on the competition. Stenog- 
raphers voluntarily acted as 
special telephone operators, and 
the entire force of timekeepers 
did the actual posting of the 
scores. 

The Tool Steel Gear and 
Pinion Company, Cincinnati, 
makes a practice of having its 
telephone operator broadcast 
World Series scores to 
ployees over its public address 
system, as does the Penn Elec- 
tric Switch Company, Goshen, 
Indiana, and many other com- 
panies equipped with loud- 
speaker systems. 
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One of the 130 scoreboards installed in the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company’s plant last year during the World Series. Scores for 
each inning were posted a minute after the radio announcement 
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Music Makes Working More Pleasant 
At the Cluett, Peabody Factory 


Since February 14, more than 
1,000 employees in the factory 
of Cluett, Peabody and Com- 
pany, Inc., at Troy, New York, 
have worked to the accompani- 
ment of music played during in- 
tervals throughout the working 
day. The music is transcribed 
and played over Muzak equip- 
ment, and was inaugurated 
solely for the purpose of pro- 
moting more working satisfac- 
tion among employees. 

Programs are carefully plan- 
ned so that the music will relax 
the nerves, reduce fatigue, and 
make work more pleasant. 
When the music was installed 
it was definitely indicated by 
the management that its sole 
purpose was to provide more 
pleasant working conditions and 
to make the regular rest periods 


more enjoyable, not to increase 
production. For this reason 
music of fast tempo is not 
played. 

For fifteen minutes before 
working hours each day, the 
music is played, thus setting a 
cheerful mood for the day. Op- 
erators have exclaimed with 
pleasure on entering the fac- 
tory in the morning and hearing 
the music, and it seems equally 
popular with both management 
and the workers. Men whistle 
and girls hum, and many em- 
ployees are requesting their 
favorite selections. The com- 
pany is careful not to saturate 
employees with the music by 
playing it too much. It is 
spaced judiciously, and played 
only twelve to fifteen minutes 
at one time. 


Navy Helps Defense Material 
Builders Inspire Labor 


In the Navy, “E” stands for 
excellence and each member of 
the crew of a ship which has 
been awarded the Navy “E” is 
entitled to wear a small “E” 
as part of his official insignia on 
his uniform. Permission to dis- 
play this “E” proudly continues 
for one year. It is a coveted 
honor in the Navy for a ship 
or a station to be awarded this 
recognition of excellence. 

Carrying the tradition a little 
further the Navy Department 
has recently awarded fourteen 
ordnance and naval material 
builders with the Navy “E” for 
excellence. The awards were 
made largely in recognition of 
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prompt fulfillment of promises. 
Each employee of every com- 
pany receiving the Navy “E” is 
entitled to wear an “E” on his 
or her lapel. The picture at the 
top of this story shows the cere- 
monies incident to awarding the 
“E” to the Miehle Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, widely-known Chicago 
builder of machine tools and 
printing equipment. One of the 
officers of the company stated 
that the workers were intensely 
interested in and proud of the 
award and that hundreds of 
them were impatient until they 
received the coveted “E’s” to 
wear. 
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In line with its policy of issuing a readable, understandable, an- 
nual financial report to stockholders, the quarterly statement of 
Johns-Manville Corporation for the second quarter of 1941 was 
made up in chart form, shown above, so it could be digested easily 





Survey Shows Industrial Health 
Program's Costs and Benefits 


The results of a four-year 
study made by the Committee 
on Healthful Working Condi- 
tions of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers are now 
published in a booklet called, 
Industrial Health Practices. 
Figures, charts, and editorial 
copy show the benefits, costs, 
and methods of companies sur- 
veyed in handling their indus- 
trial medicine programs. On one 
page a chart shows that health 
programs bring about these 
benefits: 52.8 per cent reduc- 
tion in occupational disease; 
44.9 per cent reduction in ac- 
cident frequency; 29.7 per cent 
less absenteeism; 28.8 per cent 
lower cctapensation insurance 
premium; and 27.3 per cent 
lower labor turnover. 

These features were included 
in most factory health pro- 
grams: Accident prevention 
work; exhaust ventilation for 
dust, fumes, or gas control; 
plant housekeeping and sanita- 
tion program; rooms equipped 
for medical examination and 
emergency treatment; mainte- 
nance of locker room; pre-em- 
ployment physical exams of 
factory employees by a doctor; 
maintenance of a rest room; 
records of all illnesses and ab- 
sences; fatigue prevention pro- 
gram including refreshments 
available; employee hospital in- 
surance; provision for recre- 


ational athletic activities; peri- 
odie check-up of illumination of 
work surfaces; and pre-employ- 
ment physical exams of office 
employees. 

It was found that companies 
maintaining medical service for 
employees spend on the aver- 
age $5.17 per employee a year; 
those having an_ industrial 
hygiene program spend $3.41; 
and those with safety programs 
spend $3.34. Other companies, 
which combine all three serv- 
ices, reported an average an- 
nual cost per employee of $8.81. 

The committee also studied 
the practices of various com- 
panies regarding physical ex- 
amination before employment, 
and found that most companies 
consider the physical demands 
of the job in choosing employ- 
ees. One picture graph shows 
that in all the industries studied 
from 55 per cent of the com- 
panies in the food industry up 
to 93 per cent of the companies 
in the rubber industry do dis- 
criminate in this way. Included 
in the study were the food; 
paper; petrvleum _ refining; 
stone, clay, glass; electrical; 
chemical; metal products; ma- 
chinery; public utilities; iron 
and steel; shipbuilding; leather; 
printing and publishing; and 
rubber industries. The average 
rejection rate for 1,154 plants 
proved to be only 4.4 per cent. 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





Year YOURSELF 
ON THE AIR - 


TONIGHT 
-_9159" | 
» KIRO + 


Sociele cany 
QuESTIONARY 


1. Dealer Tie-in on 
Radio Programs 


OF COURSE, a dealer likes it when the 
“Societe Candy Questionary” crew of 
KIRO, Seattle radio station, goes on 
location outside of his store, and turns 
the promotional spotlight on his store in 
general and his Societe candy line in par- 
ticular. Neat dealer tie-in is one of the 
reasons why the Imperial Candy Com- 
pany, also of Seattle, is getting results 
from a radio program which begins at the 
point of sale. Successive dealers are se- 
lected for the on-the-scene broadcasts, 
which take place during the noon traffic 
hour and are recorded at that time for 
re-broadcast at an evening hour. 
Passersby step up to the microphene 
to answer quiz questions submitted by the 
radio audience. (A dollar and a box of 
twenty-four Societe Crispy Nut Rolls for 
each question used.) An average of seven 
questions are used on a “Questionary.” 
Contestants are awarded a candy bar if 
they miss, and if they are successful in 
answering their question, the award is 
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a box of twenty-four of the bars and 
some silver, a dollar more or less, de- 
livered right on the spot. 

Noon hour crowds seem to like the idea 
of having free candy bars in the offing 
just for taking some good-natured kidding 
at the mike, and the local names and 
places make good listening for the broad- 
cast show in the evening, results show. 
Since the start of the show, production 
on the featured bar has been increased 
ten times, and the entire Societe candy 
line has been stimulated. 


2. City Provides Free 
Parking Lots 


MERCHANTS in Lexington, Virginia, 
are enthusiastic supporters of a plan to 
provide parking for visitors and custom- 
ers. Police leave “calling cards” on auto- 
mobiles left at the curb, calling attention 
to free parking lots provided by the city. 

The notice calls attention to the condi- 
tion of the lots, stating they are paved, 
clean, lighted, and under police protection, 


and asks suggestions for improvement oi 
the facilities. On the back of the card is 
map showing the location of the lots i 
the downtown area. 

Motorists are asked not to park a! 
night, either on the lots or at the curb, 
because it interferes with street cleaning 
and invites pilferage of cars. 

No time limit is set on parking on th 
city lots but care is taken to prevent the 
space being monopolized by those em 
ployed downtown. Shoppers and visitors 
have virtually unlimited privileges. 

The International City Managers Asso 
ciation is making a study of the experi 
ment in free parking. 


3. Manufacturers Pool 
Defense Efforts 


IN ORDER to simplify and speed up al! 
phases of defense work in western Wash 
ington, one of the big defense work cen- 
ters of the country, the manufacturers 
have organized a clearing house of defens« 
production, according to an announcement 
made by R. P. Thymian of Seattle, presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Association of 
Washington. 

The particular purpose of the new de 
partment, it was said, is to provide a 
central point for information in order 
that all-out use of production facilities in 
all parts of the state will speed up com- 
pletion of more than $1,000,000,000 in de- 
fense contracts allocated for the state and 
Alaska. 

Through the new service, manufactur- 
ing plants, both large and small, may ob- 
tain data on soliciting defense contracts 
or selling supplies to the government, and 
present defense contractors will be as- 
sisted in finding qualified subcontractors 
and sources of supply, President Thymian 
reports. 

An important service will be frequent 
reports on the number of machines and 
production hours available in the area, so 
that defense contractors with work to 
“farm out” will know what plants can 
handle work at any given time. 

Manufacturing firms, machine shops, 
and similar establishments also may ob- 
tain information relative to prime contrac- 
tors and principal subcontractors, prior 
ity methods, products being purchased by 
the Army, Navy, and other national de- 
fense bids. 
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Burroughs Check Writer- 
Signer and Receipter 


THE Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany announces a new receipting and 
check writing-signing machine. To oper- 
ite it, the check or receipt is put into the 
chute, the amount is indexed on the key- 
board, and when the motor bar is de- 
pressed the machine automatically writes 
the date or consecutive number and the 
umount, accumulates the amount in a 
locked-in total, and signs the form with 
in authorized signature. 

Both the signature die and the accu- 
mulated total figures are under lock and 
key, and the machine itself can be com- 
pletely locked to prevent its use by an 
unauthorized person. 

The mechanical methods division of the 
company will be glad to furnish AMErican 
Business readers more information about 
this machine. The one shown is in use in 
the Wayne County (Michigan) treas- 
urer’s office. 


New Amplifier with 
Tone Control 


ADDED to the line of amplifiers put out 
by the Bell Sound Systems, Inc., is a 
new, streamlined 48-watt amplifier which 
has individually controlled electronic bass 
ind treble boost, permitting unlimited tone 
selection. An inverse feedback and beam 
poser output tubes eliminate to a large 
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extent feedback difficulties. This inverse 
feedback feature also stabilizes the am- 
plifier and brings improved wave form 
in low frequency responses. Dials have 
remote knob control. 

Three microphone channels and a 
phone pick-up channel have separate vol- 
ume controls, permitting any combination 
of volume. Plug-ins are provided for using 
and matching as many as six speakers. 

The housing is attractive, being grey 
trimmed with dark red plastic. Pointer 
dials are mounted on an inclined panel 
and are indirectly illuminated. 


New Type Fluorescent 
Tube Developed 


AFTER five years of research, Charles 
J. Wamser, president of Everbrite Elec- 
tric Signs, Inc., has patented a develop- 
ment in fluorescent lighting which will 
give this type of illumination a much 
wider scope. Heretofore, because low 
temperatures made fluorescent lights in- 
effective, it has been impossible to use 
them in outdoor signs. Mr. Wamser’s in- 
vention has proved usable in temperatures 
twenty-one degrees below zero. 

Two other advantages seem to indicate 
its wide acceptance. The fluorescent tube 
Mr. Wamser has developed can be bent 
into varying shapes, which has been im- 
possible in the past. In addition to this, it 
is also claimed the new tube will throw 
up to two and one-half times as much 


light as its predecessor at less expense 
than the present tubes, and a guarantee 
of 2,500 hours’ service will be made on 
each tube, with the probable use of 8,000 
to 10,000 hours. 

When turned on, the Wamser tube will 
light immediately without flickering be- 
cause hot rather than cold cathodes are 
used. The following colors have so far 
proved effective in this new tube: Snow 
white, powder white, gold, coral, green, 
and blue. 


For Checking Truck 
Operation 


MARKETED by the Wagner Electric 
Corporation, the Sangamo Tachograph re- 
cording speedometer and odometer makes 
possible an accurate check on truck oper- 
ation over a twenty-four-hour period. 
This instrument is installed on a truck 
to take the place of the regular speed- 
ometer. At the beginning of each day a 
Tachograph chart with waxed surface is 
placed inside the Tachograph, and three 
recording styluses scratch a record of the 
truck’s maneuvers automatically. The 
miles traveled, speeds traveled, the exact 
time of stops, time out for stops, and other 
data are recorded. 

The installation of this instrument on 
a truck will make a truck driver more 
alert and provide an exact record of the 
truck’s operation in case of accident, as 
well as facts from which operating ex- 
penses can be deducted. Drivers, too, are 
inclined to be more alert when they know 
such an instrument is recording all their 
movements. 

A booklet, Savings and Safety, is avail- 
able from the Wagner Electric Company 
which tells more about this instrument. 
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A sensational new 
book for salesmen 
that starts where 
other books on 
selling leave off! 


Helping People Buy 


The woods are full of books on selling. And if the knack of being a successful salesman could be 
boiled down into a ready-made formula which could be taken in daily doses, then good salesmen 
would be the rule and not the exception. But selling today calls for much more than the ability 
to make a trick approach or put the heat on a customer. The successful salesman of today and to- 
morrow recognizes that he is but one member of a three-cornered partnership—the house, the 


eustomer, and himself. 


If a salesman can get this viewpoint, if he can see through the “tricks of 
the trade” and get the broader vision of himself as an adviser helping his 
customers buy, then he will have a grasp of the new selling technique which 
is making money for America’s best salesmen today. 


If a sales manager can get this new vision of selling across to his men and 
show them how they can apply it in their work, he will in turn get results 
from his sales force that will exceed his anticipations. 


HELPING PEOPLE BUY, by Eugene Whitmore, is not another book on selling. It starts where 
other books wn salesmanship leave off. The author has pulled no punches. Some of the things 
he has to say about salesmen and their expense accounts will make the short hairs stand up on 
many a salesman’s neck. But between its covers he has condensed the most important things a 
salesman can do to get ahead and presented them enlivened with anecdote and story that will 
make this book an enjoyable and thought-provoking experience for every man who sells and every 
man who directs salesmen. 


The Author 


To Eugene Whitmore, as to few other men, 
has come the opportunity to get the inside 
track on this business of selling. In his 
younger days as a cub salesman, later as a 
sales manager, still later as editor of Sales 
Management, and now as editor of AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS, Mr. Whitmore has _ inter- 
viewed most of the topnotch salesmen in 
America today. For many years it has been 
his daily task to get the facts on what it 
takes to make a successful salesman. From 
an unusually rich experience, he has been 
able to put between the covers of this book, 
solid down-to-earth common sense on the 
most important things a salesman can do to 
win success. 


The Contents 


MILLIONAIRE SALESMEN 
PROSPECTS ARE PEOPLE 
LET THE CUSTOMER USE YOU 
THE “GIFT OF GAB” DELUSION 
WHAT'S HOLDING YOU BACK? 
EXPENSE ACCOUNTS vs. SWINDLE SHEETS 
THE BOSS HOPES YOU MAKE GOOD 
LITTLE HABITS AND BIG MEN 
THE SALESMAN AND ADVERTISING 
THE CREDIT BUGABOO 
WHAT’S YOUR.COMPETITION? 
YOU CAN BE AN INTERESTING FELLOW 
SHOWMANSHIP IN SALESMANSHIP 
GIVE "EM EVERYTHING YOU HAVE 
SALESMEN AND SCIENTISTS PLAY BALL 


256 PAGES * CLOTH BOUND—$2.50 


SENT ON APPROVAL—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


ee sane iene Date 


You may send on approval a copy of Eugene Whitmore’s new book, “HELPING PEOPLE BUY.” 
It is understood I will either pass your invoice for $2.50 for payment within ten days or return 
the book in which case the charge will be cancelled. (Books sent on approval to executives at their 
business addresses only. Orders from individuals at private addresses will be shipped C. O. D.) 


| eT aie diandineenaiaiatine wa Position 
Company...... 
If you care to attach remittance to your order, the author will autograph your copy. 
(Illinois 2 per cent Sales Tax added when applicable) 





Victor Adds Another 
Machine to Its Line 


A COMBINATION ten-key portab: 
adding machine with direct subtracti: 
has been introduced by the Victor Addin, 
Machine Company. This new model j 
identical in size, features, and price a 
the subtractor which was put on the mar 
ket last fall. This machine does a num 
ber of things: Repeat subtraction, auto 
matic punctuation of items, automati: 
double spacing after totals are taken 
There is a convenient writing table for 
pencil notations on the adding tape. 

Two models are available, one with 
listing capacity of six columns with 
totaling capacity of seven columns up to 
99,999.99; the other model takes eight col 
umns with a total possible of 9,999,999.99 

A dust-proof plastic case of sound 
deadening construction houses the ma 
chine. Working parts in this model have 
been reduced almost 50 per cent, and 
travel distance of parts has been re 
duced to minimize wear and tear in op 
eration. 


Easy-to-Operate 
Staple Remover 


SIMPLE operation is the keynote of the 
new hand-operated staple remover put 
out by Metal Specialties Manufacturing 
Company. The two short blades of the re 
mover are inserted under the staple, the 
handle is squeezed, causing the blades to 
separate and at the same time the staple 
to straighten completely and pop out. Th 
handle is made on Eastman Tenite and 
comes in four colors—mahogany red, wal 
nut brown, green, and black. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





About Advertising and 
Today’s Conditions 


IN A_ small, eight-page pamphlet, 
Doremus and Company have set forth in 
clear, concise language the situation pre- 
vailing today in regard to advertising 
and production. The increased consumer 
market due to increased payrolls is ex- 
plained, showing how it creates a condi- 
tion of over-demand. Then, the discussion 
goes into the reasons why manufacturers 
and business men should continue to ad- 
vertise in the period of over-demand in 
order to hold customers when this condi- 
tion no longer prevails. This little book- 
let, “Vo, thank you... we don’t need 
any customers,” will be sent to AMERICAN 
Bustness subscribers on request. 


How to Save Money on 
Shipping Expenses 


THE General Box Company is mailing 
a booklet entitled How Research Can 
Save $$ For You! which describes its 
research service to customers and makes 
an offer of redesigning any shipping con- 
tainer, so that the shipper will save 
money. It tells how costs can be cut by 
properly designed containers — labor 
costs, loss and damage costs, shipping 
weight, and original container costs. In 
the last part of the booklet before-and- 
after pictures show how General boxes 
have solved shipping problems for the 
manufacturers of thirty-eight different 
products, ranging in size from fuel oil 
furnaces and plumbing fixtures to steel 
rivets, wrenches, and cans of oil. 


Way to Speed Business 
Communications 


PNEUMATIC tubes to speed all kinds 
of business operations is the subject of 
the booklet, Wings of Business, published 
by Lamson Corporation. In it the appli- 
cation of pneumatic tubes in banks, utili- 
ties offices, garages, even race tracks, is 
described and illustrated. A special sec- 
tion deals with the use to which such a 
system can be put in production depart- 
ments in transferring materials, orders, 
reports, etc. Diagrams throughout the 
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book show the routes of tubes under 
various circumstances. One diagram 
breaks down the typical installation in an 
industrial plant which has three central 
stations and many substations; the direc- 
tion of tube service for a hospital is also 
diagramed, as well as that of an average 
hotel. Throughout the booklet, actual in- 
Stallations in all types of businesses are 
illustrated. 


How Modernized Interiors 
Increase Sales 


REMODELED and modernized interiors 
of department stores, beauty salons and 
barber shops, cafeterias and restaurants, 
night clubs, theatre lobbies, washrooms, 
hotel rooms, and reception rooms of 
offices are pictured in a new publication, 
called Better Interiors for Better Busi 
ness. It may be obtained from the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. The illus- 
trations in this twenty-page picture book 
show the company’s polished plate glass, 
mirrors, structural glass, glass blocks, 
tempered plate glass, and architectural 
glass in use. 


GE Tells Story 
Of Plastics 


THE making of Textolite plastics is the 
subject of a sixty-four-page booklet put 
out by General Electric Company. The 
company speaks of it as an “introduc- 
tory encyclopedia on plastics manufac- 
turing,” because it covers the whole 
range of operations of the GE plastics 
department, including raw materials, de- 
velopment, designing and engineering, 
mold making, molding, laminating and 
fabricated parts, industrial design, and 
commercial policy. Two sections present 
in chart form the properties of Textolite 
molded and Textolite laminated. 


Tells About Four-Color 
Advertising Printing 
LITHOGRAPHY in four colors for the 


price of two is explained in a booklet, | 


How to Step Up Your Advertising Ma- 


terial and Save Money, published by | 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation. | 
This saving is possible by the use of | 
gang runs, containing jobs of many com- | 


panies. Full color illustrations show how 
the work is done and the presses used. 


Instruction about how to prepare copy | 
and layouts is given. The booklet is litho- | 
graphed to show the quality of work | 
the company does. Four types of adver- | 


tising material applicable to gang run- 
ning are listed, together with the stock 
and basic inks used for each type. 


How to Prepare Goods 
For Shipping 


THE handling and shipping of finished 
products is discussed in an Acme Steel 
Company booklet, Stopping Profit Leaks 
Beyond the Production Line. From it the 
manufacturer can learn what the Acme 

















* P. S. Why don't you? ... 


Just phone The Ediphone, your city, or 
write Dept. A9, Thomas A. Edison, Ine., 
West Orange. N. J. (or) Thomas A. Edi- 
son of Canada, Lid., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 


Ediphone 
UNITED AIRLINES office uses 


MORE LIGHT 


for speed and accuracy 


Zz 
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with FLUORESCENT BRIGADIER 


in new Wakefield 4 Certified FLEUR-O-LIER 


Modern business moves fast ... all the way. 
That's why this airline ticket office uses the 
Wakefield BRIGADIER for easier, faster and 
more accurate i ith mini glare. The 
BRIGADIER is a certified Fleur-O-Lier which 
means it has been tested and certified as meet- 
ing fifty rigid requirements : E 

for better light—better ser- gua, 

vice. Write today for infor- 4354 

mation and demonstration. °° Ww y Tn 
No obligation. 


r-w. WAKEFIELD “co.” 


91 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 
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Where To Bu 








Paper Drills 


Steel Guide Tabs 














Pi N 
f < . oP 
oe 
4 O a 4 
ATTACHMENTS: 


SLITTER $6.50 SLOTTER $7.50 
Plugs in like drill bit 
HAND POWER ‘‘SPINNIT’’ $37.50 






Unbreakablespring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 

insertable !abels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 

30,000 used by Dennison Manufacturing Company 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 337, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





Desk Accessories 


LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed on every desk. 
.) Letter Size $5.00 
(...) Cap Size $36.00 
Check size and quantity de- 
sired. Send your order today. 


Currier Manufacturing Co. 
21 N. W. Terminal Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Olive Green Art Steel 





House Organs 


eg ORY = 
ORGAN 


«| SPECIALIZING ON MAGA. 
=} zines makes it possible for you to 
obtain your house organ, employ- 
ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 
one-half usual prices. Free sam- 
ples, particulars, etc. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
























Mailing Lists 
CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Mass Mailer clients send you substantial 
checks through us for your addressing 
empty envelopes YOUR lists, if responsive. 
RUSH FULL DETAILS 
MOSELY 


230 (AB-9) Congress St., Boston 












Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 
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Business Wanted 








WANTED TO BUY 


Small business manufacturing and selling small 
office devices. Write fully to Box 901 care 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 





Free Book Catalog 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


Send postcard for our _! catalogue. 
ress 











Catalogue 
Desk M-554 GIRARD, KANSAS. 





NEW ADV. MACHINE! 


PRINTS AND 
ILLUSTRATES 


1c POSTCARDS 


Learn HOW hun- 
dreds of busines- 
ses are boosting 
sales with 1c Mes- 
sages — produced 
on the spot with 
new, patented, 
CARDMASTER. 
Just send name for 
FRE ilustrat- 

ed book of 
money - making 
ideas for your busi- 
ness and complete 
Unique Advertising 
Plans. Write today. 





CARDMASTER CO. 4546 N. Ravenswood, Dept. 209, Chicago 
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Salesman’s Prize Books 


For your next prize plan or sales contest— 
use this impressive, colorful, effective prize 
book. A carefully selected array of over 1,000 
prizes, presented in color photography, four- 
color process printing, human interest photo- 
graphs, unusual black-and-white layouts. A 
fifty-two page prize book that will help you 
get greater sales results in any campaign or 
prize plan. 

The use of these prize books permits you to 
take advantage of the Dartnell cooperative 
plan for purchasing prizes. The plan is used 
by hundreds of leading companies to save 
money and to get a more effective selection of 
prizes. 

Sales contest suggestions gladly sent upon re- 
quest. Contest and Prize Division 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 





process is and how it makes possible 
more efficient handling and shipping o} 
processed goods. The Acme Unit-Lo 
process for bracing carload shipments ani 
the Acme Skid-Load process, which us: 
low-cost, non-returnable wooden skids « 
pallets on which products are strap). 
with flat steel bands, are described, ') 
company also has separate booklets ck 
ing with these processes and their ap) 
cation in more detail. 


Information on Patrol 
Services 


PATROLLING industrial plants to p 
vent sabotage is discussed in a pampl 
put out by the Detex Watchclock Cor 
ration called Plant Protection for \ 
tional Defense. It is a manual of instr 
tion for both the watchman and the exe: 
tive. For the executive it tells the tyne 
of watchman to hire, how to train | 
the type of time detector equipment Det +) 
makes, how watchmen’s routes should 
planned, and facts about espionage 2:4 
sabotage. For the watchman’s interest 
describes his duties, fire extinguishing 
equipment likely to be encountered, 
things he should know. 


Facts About St. Louis 
Business 


MANY hotels have put out, in the past 
booklets about their cities for the vaca 
tion traveler which have been both in 
formative and interesting. Now the Hote!s 
Mayfair and Lennox of St. Louis have 
gone a step farther. They now havea book- 
let called The St. Louis Market, which 
is pocket size. It is characterized as 
business information bureau and contains 
authentic statistics on St. Louis manufac- 
turing, wholesaling, retail and consumer 
activities. Also included is helpful infer- 
mation on such matters as transportation 
facilities and seasonal climatic conditions, 
and population characteristics of St 
Louis as compared with twenty-four 
other cities are tabulated. The compara- 
tive method is also used in dealing with 
other commercial facts about the city. 
The booklet is actually a brief market 
data treatise. 


Helps for the Business 
Paper Advertiser 


IN A forty-four-page, hard-bound paper 
book, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., brings the problems of the business 
paper advertiser right up-to-date and 
shows how sixteen companies, all of which 
are connected with defense work in some 
way, are continuing, not canceling, their 
advertising. Advertisements are repro- 
duced to show how these companies «re 
writing copy which tells customers where 
to obtain materials, how to train per- 
sonnel, how to simplify their buying or 
production problems, thus creating good- 
will and building future business. Each 
advertisement is analyzed and its purpose 
explained point by point. The title of the 
book is How to Help Your Customers and 
Prospects, 
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THE 
BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 





It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN 


BUSINESS to read these boldface type and centered—$1.00. White 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small, 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 


space $1.00 per agate line 


Display Classified, 1 inch: $14.00; 4% inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished Ist of month of issue. 





New York Mail Address 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 





YOUR NEW YORK MAILING ADDRESS 
FOR BRANCH OFFICE OR PERSONAL USE 
THE FAMOUS ESQUIRE BLDCt. 

NEW YORK CITY’S MOST desirable location. 
our mail and messages re-mailed to you, or 
called for. $1.50 monthly. For details address 
MANIFEST COMPANY, 366 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 





Incorporating Services 





DSLAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Printing of All Kinds 


ENVELOPES printed: 1,000 #6%, $1.50. 
1,000 #10, $2.25. Samples. CENTA SERVICE, 
Blythebourne Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED _ LETTER- 
HEADS, $2.95 thousand delivered. Anything 
quoted. IRELAN PRINTING CO., 2427 Oak- 
land, Dayton, Ohio. 

MR. PRINTER: Present your little sales mes- 
sage to the business executive subscribers and 
other serious readers of AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS in a classified advertisement under this 
classification. Send your “copy” now for the 
next issue or write for further information. 
Address: Classified Manager, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 




















Used Business Equipment 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 31 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
| cated above, through a _ procedure indi- 
| vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 
Dept. B—9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 


WANT HELP WRITING APPLICATION 
and sales letters? Booklet, “Dynamic Cor- 
respondence,” by experienced teacher will 
show you how! Your opportunity! Mail 25c 
today! NORMAN HALL, Dalton, Mass. 


Help Wanted 








WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 


Wanted—To Buy 


Comptometers, Dictaphones, Multiliths, Ad- 
dressographs—for cash. EARL, 128 W. Hub- 
bard, Chicago. 














Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





For Advertisers 





FREE TREATISE ON CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
You'll find a few helpful hints on “HOW TO 
PREPARE PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING” in our free monograph of that 
title. If interested in classified advertising from 
any angle, write for your free copy TODAY. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Books of All Kinds 


ANY BOOK (Rare, Out-of-Print, Foreign) 
promptly supplied! Lowest prices! Send for 
FREE bargain catalogs! OLD PROF’S BOOK 
SHOP, 716 Arcadia Court, Pontiac, Mich. 
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SALARIED POSITIONS quickly obtained. 
Particulars freee GEORGE LENHOFF, Fed- 
eral Securities Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 





YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 

NEWSPAPER, Magazine, Mailing-list Rate- 
book, Free. CHICAGO ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 20-A West Jackson, Chicago. 





Advertising Services 





ADVERTISING, SALES LITERATURE COPY 
Ideas, layouts, expertly prepared. Reasonable. 
ROBERT PETERSON, 400 W. Madison, 
Chicago. 





Sales Letters 





SALES LETTERS! MAIL CAMPAIGNS! 

Careful, dependable work — above all else. 
H. H. HUTZLER, Third National Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
SALES LETTER Service helps you produce 
better Sales Letters. Monthly bulletin. $3.00 
year. SALES LETTER, 210-A Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 








Mail Sales Promotion 





SENSATIONALLY SUCCESSFUL sales let- 
ters, circulars, folders, campaigns, planned and 
written for manufacturers, mail-order men, 
retailers. Moderate charges. LES FINKEL- 
ADVERTISING, 1013 So. Los Angeles Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Letter Gadgets 


A GOOD LETTER GADGET 
will keep your letters on top of the desk with 
some chance of doing business. Wastebasket 
letters cannot talk. Write for illustrated cir- 
cular. A. MITCHELL, R275, 326 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 











Business Opportunities 





Postcard Advertising 





BE A NOTARY PUBLIC, make more money. 
Advance in life. Short course. Diploma award- 
ed. Booklet. INSTITUTE, 30 W. Washington, 
Chicago. 





INVENTIONS WANTED suitable for national 
distribution. Patented or unpatented. ALBERT 
G. BURNS, Box 147, Oakland, Calif. 


EARN MONEY QUICKLY. 10c gets you 
started. AFFILIATED, Box 982, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 








Calendars 





SEE OUR LINE OF ADVERTISING 
calendars and novelties before placing your 
order. HENRY TIRRILL, Inc., 1708 Delmar, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Money-Making Opportunities 





HAVE YOUR OWN PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
Home-office. 127 Successful Business Plans. 
Descriptive Booklet FREE. Send NOW. ELITE 
COMPANY, 214-D Grand St., New York. 





For Sales Managers 





SALESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 
—4 pages—$6.00. Also expense account forms, 
reference forms, auto expense account forms, 
etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 1801 Leland 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Ghost Writing 


GHOST WRITERS—SPEECHES, ANY SUBJECT 
business letters and prospecti, expertly done, 
manuscripts edited, biographies prepared; 
reasonable rates. Write: PUBLICITY SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, Room 935, 152 West 42nd St., 
New York. 











Mimeographing 





SPECIALISTS IN MIMEOGRAPHING — 
Form letters, price-lists, ete. 24 hour service. 
LEM’S LETTER SERVICE, 5712 Stanton, 
Detroit. 





Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 








Accountants 





ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Great Question Answerer 
| ....JSor Every 
Business Office 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 


Twenty years newer 
than any comparable 
dictionary; a reference book for today’s 
needs. Send for free booklet, “Interesting 
Origins of English Words.” 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers 
94 Federal Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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aT 
be 


easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
... He'll 


escort you through our private pas- 


and say “Hotel Roosevelt” 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort ... Satisfying 


meals ... Restful rooms, from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 





HE BOOKS / 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING. By 
Harry Walker Hepner. There is a say- 
ing among business book reviewers that 
most books on advertising are headaches 
to review. So many of them thresh over 
old straw. So many of them are dull, 
unsound, prejudiced, and written by 
highly theoretical persons whose chief 
equipment for writing is a good vocabu- 
lary and a naive belief that advertising 
must be good for what ails business. 
Now if you, dear reader, are suffering 
from any such conception of books about 
advertising please, we ask you on bended 
knees, disabuse your mind of such be- 
liefs before you wade into this 600-page 
volume, for it is the kind of book that 
makes us take off our hats and bow low 
to the author, the publishers, and in 
this case even the printers and binders. 
It is an excellent book which covers every 
phase of advertising thoroughly, objec- 
tively, and with the simplicity that only 
a man who really knows whereof he 
speaks ever achieves. While it is intended 
as a basic text for students of advertis- 
ing, we think there are many business men 
who could profit by a study of it. There 
are sound chapters on such new problems 
facing advertisers as the consumer move- 
ment, field surveys. After each chapter 
is an extremely valuable list of references 
for additional study or reading. For a 
company library, for the advertising de- 
partment, for the business executive 
anxious to understand more about adver- 
tising, here is a book we go “all out” to 
recommend. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. $4.00. 


MANUAL OF JOB EVALUATION. 
By Eugene J. Benge, Samuel L. H. Burk, 
and .Edward N. Hay. Labor itself is 
studying job evaluation, and it is high 
time that management did more to study 
the real requirements of every job. Dur- 
ing the past few years labor, especially 
that part of it represented by CIO, has 


begun to undertake real studies of jobs 

the skill, experience, temperament, an 
ability required. Many a manager has been 
astonished to learn how much the work 
ers knew about the jobs, what the goin; 
rates were, and what they could forc: 
management to pay. It has been said b 
a number of labor conciliators that labor 
makes a better showing in its present 

tion than management. This book offers 

solution to this problem facing manag: 
ment. It shows how a system of jo 
evaluation can be set up so that bot! 
sides in a dispute will agree on its fair 
ness. The authors are all three men oi 
much practical experience and _ spea 

from the authority acquired while act) 

ally dealing in everyday work with the 
problems discussed in the book. Harper 
and Brothers. $3.00. 


PROFITABLE PUBLICITY. By Henry 
F. Woods, Jr. The role played by pul 
licity in business is much more importan 
than some business men realize. It is 
much more of a force in business than 
some business men understand. Because 
it is occasionally used flippantly or to 
build up some executive’s personal follow 
ing there are business men who shy away 
from it as undignified or unworthy of 
serious consideration. To the business 
man who is not fully aware of the broad 
possibilities inherent in an_ intelligent, 
well planned, broad scale, and—this 
above all—persistent publicity program, 
this book will be extremely valuable be 
cause it tells what publicity can do for 
a business in a sound, constructive man 
ner. It is not concerned with such mad 
publicity escapades as making a wrist 
watch for the Statue of Liberty or build 
ing up flag pole sitters. Rather it deals 
with the day-to-day problems of the pub 
licity man who has a long range program 
for putting a corporation’s best foot for- 
ward at every legitimate opportunity. 
Dorset House, Inc. $2.50. 
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